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What cities among the twenty- 
four largest in the state require 
school board employees to have 
physical examinations? 





I am working on the program 
for our section. Can you give me 
the names of teachers who have 
made special study of the follow- 
ing subjects? 





One of our pupils was injured 
while on a field trip. Is the board 
liable? 





Can you give us information 
about public address systems? 
Also, about the cost of visual in- 
struction equipment. 





Of what would a model college 
education consist? 





Can you give me an exact tab- 
ulation of tax rates, school tax 
rates, and salary levels for schools 
our size? 





Kindly send me information re- 
garding average salaries of the 
various departments of high 
schools of about our size. 





We would appreciate any infor- 
mation regarding the payment of 
teachers’ salaries in twelve pay- 
ments. 





_ Can you send us data concern- 
ing this teacher’s agency? 


Just a Few 
OF MANY REQUESTS e e 


W.E.A. members are aware of the activities and accomplishment 
of their Association in public relations and legislation. There is 
another service, however, which is rapidly expanding. Headquarter 
office receives hundreds of requests from local associations and in: 
dividuals for information and advice upon a limitless range of sub: 
jects. We have the facilities to obtain facts and practices and are 
glad to make them available for direct and personal help to mem. 
bers. Below is given just a small sampling of requests to indicate 
the local service of the W.E.A. 





We have a county meeting next Saturday to discuss certifica- 
tion and salaries of beginning teachers. Can you send us informa. 
tion which will be helpful in arriving at sound conclusions? 





Upon the basis of the foregoing information, am I eligible to 
teach a rural school after 1939? 





I subscribed to two magazines but have received neither. 
What can I do? 





Can you give me accurate statistics on the comparative costs 
of transport and closed schools? Our district will have a meeting 
on this soon. 





I am considering buying this encyclopedia and wondered if 
you could give me some information before buying. 





Please send me the advantages of fiscal independence. 





Can you furnish us copies of the better types of teachers’ 
contracts? 





Where can I get a copy of “Issues and Functions of Secondary 
Education”? 





What schools in Wisconsin grant cumulative sick leave? 


Can you send me a tabulation of the Governor’s budget pro- 
posals covering educational items? 





Have you a list of Wisconsin cities that have made use of 
Federal funds for school building purposes? 





Who has been awarded the position of official printer for the 
present legislature? 





I am to lead a discussion on taxation. Can you send me 
materials? 





Do you have statistics on the number of pupils that drop out of 
high school? 





I am interested in securing material for a dramatized milk 
project. 





Can you supply us with data on qualifications, salaries, and 
tenure of county superintendents in other states? 





(Besides this sampling of requests the W. E. A. has answered 
hundreds of inquiries on salaries and tenure) 
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OUNTLESS teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators will attend summer school. In 
anticipation of courses they are already won- 
dering what they will get out of them. The 
same question is uppermost 
when one attends a conven- 
tion. Some time ago we spoke 
upon the same teachers association program with 
a University Ph.D. Part of his talk was an ap- 
peal for professional improvement through 
study and the admonition to beware of snap 
courses and easy degrees. He startled the audi- 
ence when he said that his Ph.D. in itself didn’t 
mean much beyond the fact that the work he 
did toward its acquisition prepared him to be- 
gin to learn. This was due warning that a 
course or degree is not a ready-made experi- 
ence for professional sufficiency. There has been 
over-insistence in some sectors of education to 
judge courses upon the amount of material 
which could be transplanted from them directly 
over to classroom, supervisory, or administrative 
procedure. Some courses are devised for this 
purpose but many education courses are not. 
What the professor elaborated quite clearly 
was that a good convention speech or a course 
in education should excite intellectual curiosity 
to explore beyond immediate considerations, to 
broaden the outlook, to stir the creative imag- 
ination, or to develop some challenges. It was 
his contention, that, quite apart from definite 
workaday helps, advanced study should create a 
desire to expand the mental horizon and whet 
the appetite for continued self-improvement. 
A wise old schoolman once said to us at 
institute, that, if a student reads historical ma- 
terials after completing a history course, the 
history course was a good one. If he reads 
more Shakespeare after taking a Shakespeare 
course, the course was a good one. And, vice 
versa. At the conclusion of summer school the 
notebooks may not contain much of obvious 
significance to definite teaching techniques. But, 
if educational literature is more meaningful, if 
facility with books is broader, if some doubts 
have been raised, if the objectives of education 
are clearer, if conflicting philosophies are set 
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in bolder relief, or, if education for a democracy 
becomes more realistic, then, summer school 
has been worth while and practical teaching 
procedures will take care of themselves. 


* 


race this spring a county superintendent 
sent the following report upon the work of 
a rural teacher to the district school board: 

‘Miss X had her work well organized and 
planned with a very good 
preparation. The assign- 
ments were definite and 
properly motivated. Individual help was given 
and the lessons were summarized. Good prob- 
lems and objectives for each group were in 
the minds of both the teacher and pupils. There 
is a fine pupil growth in thinking ability and 
in ability to discuss assignments with a problem 
in mind. The reading classes observed showed 
that objectives for each group are the type that 
develop study skills which aid the pupils in 
their content subjects. These pupils have shown 
a steady increase in ability to do their work 
and I am well pleased with their progress. 

“It is a pleasure to visit this school. The 
pupils are orderly and attentive to business. 
They do their work and are always busy. They 
work well together and seem to know how to 
play well as a group.” 

This is Miss X’s first year in a well-to-do 
district at a salary of ninety dollars a month. 
Shortly after the board was advised of the fine 
work of the teacher, she was told by the board 
that they wanted to hire a cheaper teacher next 
year and that she better look elsewhere for a 
job. Shocked at this eviction, she nevertheless 
mustered enough presence of mind to ask if 
her work was unsatisfactory. The board had 
no criticism whatsoever, but held to the deci- 
sion to hire a cheaper teacher. What incentive 
for teachers to be thus rebuffed? What hope 
for our schools when those who are invested 
with their administration will sell them short, 
sell them down the river, sell them to the 
lowest bidder? 


SHORT SELLING 
BY SCHOOL BOARDS 
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» hess new Federal aid bill, following the prin- 
cipal recommendations of the President's 
Advisory Committee, has been introduced by 
Senators Harrison and Thomas and Congress- 
man Brooks Fletcher as a substitute to the for- 
mer bill. It is now referred 
to as the Harrison—Thomas— 
Fletcher Bill, S. 419 and 
H. R. 10340. Representatives of forty national 
organizations were consulted in the drawing 
of the measure. 

The first appropriation, year ending June, 
1940, is $72,000,000, which amount increases 
annually until it reaches $202,000,000 in 1945. 
Said amounts will be divided amongst a wide 
range of educational services. The largest part 
is assigned to the improvement of elementary 
and secondary schools. Other services partici- 
pating in the appropriation are library service, 
health, recreation, nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens, handicapped pupils, educational and 
vocational guidance, vocational education, re- 
habilitation, adult education, etc. There is also 
appropriated for purchase of books and reading 
and other instructional materials, and transpor- 
tation. Amounts for books, reading materials, 
or transportation may be apportioned among 
local school jurisdictions for the benefit of any 
of the pupils in the State for whom reading 
materials or transportation are provided by 
state law. 

There is an appropriation for improved 
teacher preparation and a sum is set aside for 
the construction of school buildings. As far as 
rural areas ate concerned, new school buildings 
shall take into account the “orderly develop- 
ment of improved administrative units and at- 
tendance areas for elementary and secondary 
schools.” Another part of the appropriation is 
to facilitate the improvement of state depart- 
ments of education. Lastly, this bill is unusual 
in that it recognizes the necessity for educa- 
tional research with a grant of money. 

It requires no high degree of arithmetical 
ability to see that there will be available the 
first few years no large sums of money for 
public school aids. However, it is a begin- 
ning and it establishes the principle of federal 
aid. 

The chairman of the Legislative Commission 
urges supporters of the bill to write their 
congressional representatives at once. 


NEW FEDERAL AID 
BILL INTRODUCED 





S peieope you turn in those final reports and 
start on your vacation we ask to be pardoned 
for a bit of pestiferous advice-giving. You have 
worked mighty hard to save enough to tide 

over the summer financial 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE § drouth. The State Super- 
intendent and JOURNAL have repeatedly warned 
teachers about the swindlers who, we are told, 
are going to swarm over the state in greater 
numbers, The annual list of victims is not de- 
creasing. There is a legitimate sales field of 
fine educational materials. It is the other variety 
of which we warn our readers. 

May we thank the hundreds of members 
who have contributed articles and news notes. 
Our regret is that JOURNAL space is insufficient 
to publish all that is submitted. We ran some 
oversize issues but there still is a mass of un- 
published manuscripts and we trust contributors 
will understand the editorial problems involved. 


* 


BB head Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association announces it will oppose any 
legislator who voted for the teacher tenure law. 
The severity of this broad statement is likely 
to be felt by the asso- 
ciation as much as by 
the legislative candidate. 
“It is scarcely likely that all school directors 
in the Commonwealth ate opposed to the prin- 
ciple of teacher tenure. The present law may 
have objectionable provisions but the policy of 
protecting public school teachers from the im- 
pious hands of politicians is as widely accepted 
today as other forms of human freedom. 
“Teacher tenure would have been neither 
necessary nor possible had not the abuse of the 
public school teacher in some sections of the 
State cried out to high heaven. Laws like 
teacher tenure do not just happen. They follow 
practices which the law is aimed to prohibit. 
“If the School Directors Association seeks to 
amend the law so as to improve the personnel 
of teaching staffs, to prevent incompetents from 
seeking shelter under the law or for some sim- 
ilar objective, well and good, but to retaliate 
against legislators who voted to protect the 
school teachers from political coercion of many 
forms, is a kind of bourbonism of which school 
directors should be ashamed to be guilty.” 
—Editorial in Harrisburg Patriot, March 21, 
1938. 


A CURIOUS ATTITUDE 
FOR SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
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- OUR tenure teachers in Oregon schools re- 
ceived notices of dismissal on March 18. A 
week later the principal, also under tenure, was 
served similar notice. The five called at the 
W.E.A. office and submitted the charges cited 
by the board. Said charges did not appear to 
constitute justifiable bases for discharge. In 
fact, some of them were the old hackneyed sort 
with which all of us who had taught school 
had at some time or other been accused. The 
matter of procedure was discussed at length 
with the teachers. It was evident that the board 
had fundamental misconceptions of the tenure 
law, especially the matter of appeal. Shortly 
thereafter the chairman of the W.E.A. Wel- 
fare Committee, Mr. J. C. Chapel, had a con- 
ference with the teachers at Oregon. He also 
called upon the two ousting board members 
and explained the law, pointing out impending 
expensive litigation for both parties if the 
board insisted upon dismissing the teachers for 
the flimsy given reasons. Despite full explana- 
tion by the W.E.A. representative the two 
board members did not yield. Thereupon, the 
teachers asked for a closed hearing and 
employed counsel. 

By agreement the hearing was set for 
April 22. Before the appointed hour an armed 
guard was at the door and called witnesses and 
attorneys had some difficulty gaining admit- 
tance. Attorney for the defense immediately 
asked for an open hearing. Somewhat reluc- 
tantly but eventually, this was agreed to by the 
board and the date for the hearing made subject 
to future arrangement. 

On April 23 the teachers received a surprise 
proposal from the board. The suggestion was 
to agree to a referendum election upon re- 
employment or dismissal. Furthermore, if the 
public vote were registered against the teachers 
the latter would waive rights to a hearing. This 
unthinkable proposition was rejected by the 
defendants. 

On April 27 the board met and revoked its 
previous action and offered contracts for 
1938-39 to the several teachers and the princi- 
pal. In the public statement, M. J. Wischoff, 
director, and Louise Pease, treasurer, empha- 
sized that this action was not a reversal of their 
position but a desire to avoid heavy expense 
in litigation. Mrs. Ames, the other member, 
opposed the dismissals and stuck to her position 
throughout. 


THE OREGON TENURE CASE * * 


The Oregon case impressed us as a flagrant 
violation of the tenure law. The teachers in- 
volved had received good ratings from the 
county superintendent and the supervisors of 
the State Department. Charges were so broad 
as to defy interpretation. Again, other charges 
were petty and threadbare, with no implications 
as to teaching efficiency. During the numerous 
conferences with the teachers, counsel, and 
school supervisors, it became increasingly ob- 
vious that this was just the sort of business for 
which the tenure law was enacted. 


AND WE’RE GLAD FOR YOU 


INCE re-instatement of the Oregon teachers 

we have received a fine letter in appreciation 
of what the W.E.A. did in their behalf. They 
express their gratitude to Mr. Chapel, Chair- 
man of the W.E.A. Welfare Committee, and to 
the Secretary for advice, encouragement and 
assistance in meeting a new law. The letter, 
signed by Mary M. Baxter, Huldah A. Swed- 
burg, Naomi Grimsrud, Marie Paulsen and 
Prin. E. A. Kozlovsky, concludes as follows: 
“We feel that the state tenure law is a step in 
the right direction for the protection of the 
teachers and school systems and that it deserves 
the loyal support of every member of the 
teaching profession.” 





1938 CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Credentials Committee: 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee—Chairman 
Alice Brady, Green Bay 
Grace Webb, Black River Falls 
Earl L. Edes, Rice Lake 
H. Thoburn Ralph, Wauwatosa 


Necrology Committee: 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma—Chairman 
Roy E. Tibbets, Hersey 
Flita Luedtke, Sheboygan Falls 


Resolutions Committee: 
Fred C. Bishop, Two Rivers—Chairman 
Margaret C. McMahon, Green Bay 
LeRoy S. Ihlenfeldt, Madison 
T. S. Rees, Racine 
Katherine W. Dresden, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Lorraine Mathews, Ashland 
Raymond Sorenson, Hammond 
Dominic Chiapusio, Pence 
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WHAT ABOUT THE MUSIC IN YOUR SCHOOL? 
ake 2 ae 


Puoto Courtesy MADISON SCHOOLS 


HAT is the meaning of 

“music in the school”? Does 
it mean music in the high school, 
in the grades or just assembly singing? How 
often we hear some enthusiastic parent, whose 
off-spring is a member of one of the high 
school organizations, remark, “Oh yes in- 
deed, we have wonderful music in our school.” 
I wonder if this parent knows the real mean- 
ing of “music in the school”. I wonder if she 
realizes that in many instances—too many to be 
exact—her child is just being treated to a good 
musical shellacing as fat as real music learning 
and understanding is concerned. Perhaps just a 
‘follower’ coerced into service through a sense 
of duty to Old Pasqually High. 

In a very excellent article, under the caption 
of “New Musical Horizons”, appearing in the 
January 1937 JOURNAL, the question ‘After 
music contests, what?’ was asked. I do not 
wish to appear in the light of a critic, nor do 
I wish to deal lightly with any one of the many 
fine points brought out by the author, but to 
me there is something fundamentally more im- 
portant than the above question confronting all 
music educators and administrators, and that is, 
“BEFORE MUSIC CONTESTS, WHAT?” 
There is no denying the fact that the contest 
has been a great stimulant to music in Wis- 
consin, but haven’t we been woefully guilty of 
using it as the end instead of a means to the 
end? 

True, the contest has been directly respon- 
sible for putting music, in some form or 
another, in the programs of thousands of 


MARVIN D. GEERE 
River Falls §. T. C. 


Wisconsin high school students, 
and in many instances it 
has been the entering wedge 
to a good background of understanding and 
appreciation. 

However true the above may be, we are still 
confronted with a deplorable situation in our 
attitude towards school music. After diligent 
inquiry and some personal observation, I can 
find no justifiable excuse to place the blame on 
the school administrators, but rather would I 
blame “outside pressure” and our inherent love 
for the spectacular. The question then, is this: 
can three or four thousand dollars worth of 
band uniforms and a wardrobe of expensive 
choir gowns put music in the school? The aver- 
age layman seems to think so, and it seems to 
be pretty generally accepted that he is the one 
to please; because he is the first to set up a 
howl if the band comes home from the music 
contest or festival with anything less than an A 
rating. The school administrators and directors 
of music are handicapped somewhat due to the 
fact that they must play up to public opinion, 
commonly known as “‘outside pressure’. 

But, someone says, ‘Surely these things are 
worth while?” I say so, too. We want them, 
in fact we really need them, but not to the ex- 
clusion of everything else in music. We seem 
more concerned about the rating of the organi- 
zation than what the student or organization 
member thinks about music in general. 

Let us ask ourselves several pertinent ques- 
tions and ascertain, if possible, what is back of 
all this spectacular show. In the first place, is 
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there real music learning? Have these boys and 
gitls experienced the joy of music in their daily 
routine through the primary, intermediate and 
grammar grades? Have they had the needed, 
careful attention in the early grades especially, 
that creates a love for and an appreciable 
amount of understanding, or has the music 
supervisor been kept too busy hammering away 
at the high school organizations to get to the 
gtades, even in an advisory capacity, and had 
to leave that work in the hands of grade teach- 
ers who had to use a “hit and miss’ concoction 
in their respective grades? 

If the above is true—and I think you will 
find it fairly representative, with a few excep- 
tions—and we are putting our greatest efforts 
to the production of performers in this select 
high school group, what provision are we mak- 
ing for the /Jisteners? You might call them the 
“consumers” of the high school music product. 
Are we training them to be intelligent listeners 
and appreciators? If not, then our program is 
wrong and needs revision. When we consider 
the fact that the listeners outnumber the per- 
formers by many thousands, then indeed we 
have failed to provide music for the masses. 

I am aware of the fact that there are a great 
many rural children drifting into the smaller 
high schools who have not had all the advan- 
tages in music they should have had during 
their elementary years, but this condition is 
being remedied just as rapidly as time and cir- 
cumstances will permit. The high schools are, 
no doubt, seriously handicapped in trying to do 
something for their musical welfare. Yet one 
might guess that they are about as well equip- 
ped as some city grade school pupils entering 
high school. 

Eighty-five percent of the elementary pupils 
should enter the high school fairly well equip- 
ped to read music, together with a fairly good 
background of literature and understanding, 
and above all a real desire to do something in 
the high school organizations. The elementary 
school is the formative period and the high 
school organization is merely a laboratory that 
leads to a broader musicianship and a greater 
understanding. When music educators talk 
about producing master musicians in the public 
schools they seem to forget that the public 
schools were never intended for schools of 
music or conservatories. 

As further proof that we have fallen victims 
to ‘spectacularism’ in our school music, let us 


take a look at the music festival. In our dis- 
trict we have been having contest and festival 
meets for the past fourteen years. This has in- 
cluded all branches of music in ensemble and 
solo, together with music memory, yet it is a 
noteworthy fact that the entering college fresh- 
men, recruited largely from this district, do not, 
in seventy percent of the cases, show any signs 
of having assimiliated any more real music un- 
derstanding and appreciation than they did 
before the advent of the contest and festival. 
Sight reading is a rare occasion among them. 
As for literature, well, they haven’t any. 

Would it be fair to blame this to inefficiency 
or wilful neglect on the part of the music 
supervisor? I unhesitatingly say in all sincerity, 
that I believe the music supervisors are the 
most overworked teachers in the school system. 
I believe they give more of their time, unsel- 
fishly to their work, than any other member of 
the faculty. What for? Just to relieve the out- 
side pressure by meeting the demands made 
upon the high school organizations by many 
civic and school functions. These things seem 
to come first and precludes any attempt to carry 
out a workable program of music in the grades, 
with the exception perhaps of a few classes in 
instruments. Foundational training is neglected 
and the organizations are in danger of becom- 
ing professionalized. However, I would be 
doing an injustice if I failed to mention the 
fact that there are a few schools, a little better 
equipped than others, perhaps, which really find 
time to combine a real program of music in the 
grades and at the same time maintain excellent 
organizations in the high school. The superior 
work of these organizations is proof of the 
fact. They are fortunate indeed. 

If we are sincere in trying to better the qual- 
ity of our contests and festivals, we should not 
try to put more pressure on the high school 
organizations, but rather let us bring the grades 
up to the high school with an appreciation of, 
and a real love for music. What a utopia for 
the organization director! His work would be 
cut in half and the quality of the work in the 
organizations would be increased fully fifty 
percent. 

Suppose we look at some of the products of 
our present day public school music programs 
and ascertain, if possible, just why there are so 
many band and orchestral instruments left be- 
hind in some obscure corner of the old home 
or traded in for something that would be more 
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useful around the house when Mary and 
Johnny decide they will ‘carry on’, in an educa- 
tional way in an institution of higher learning. 
Is it because their academic program is so 
heavy that it will not permit them to participate 
in the college organizations, or is it because 
colleges as a rule have not made provision for 
rehearsals during the regular program of the 
day? Of course some have to work after school 
hours and others feel that they need the eve- 
ning for study and some form of social activity. 
These things might have a tendency to cause a 
forced indifference on the part of a few, but 
for the most part Mary's and Johnny’s indiffer- 
ence goes a little deeper than that—mneglected 
musicianship!!! In other words their musical 
interest has not been stimulated to the point 
where they feel they would like to ‘carry on’ in 
college. Cause? Nothing other than neglect in 
the grades. When the so-called music in the 
school consists of nothing more than a rhythm 
band in the primary, a prayer for the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades and a few glee 
clubs and a band in the high school, we can 
look for this in a big way. 

Not so long ago I came in contact with a 
class of twenty-six college freshmen taking 
elementary work with a view to teaching and 
twelve of them were tone deaf!!!! Making in- 
quiry I found that not one of the twelve had 
music training during their elementary years in 
school. I do not think I would be over estimat- 
ing a fact when I say that at least ten of that 
group should have been given the use of their 
singing voice and taught to recognize difference 
in pitch, provided of course they had been 
properly directed and given the time and atten- 
tion they should have received in their grade 
years. A child’s love for, and some amount of 
understanding in music is a product of the 
primary grades. It is here that expert supervi- 
sion should be exercised and every effort made 
to produce results. 

There are no short cuts, fads or formulas in 
the successful presentation of music in our 
grades. Every grade teacher should fortify her- 
self in music, especially fundamentals. She 
should cultivate a rigorous and discriminating 
judgment, especially of her own work in music 
that neither praise nor blame can greatly alter. 
Best results in music are attained by a capable 
teacher in her own grade with the planning 
done by the supervisor. Her knowledge of their 
individual traits through daily contact with 





them gives her data that is denied the 
supervisor. 

Every child is entitled to a chance at music 
in the grades. Teach them rote songs and above 
all let them sing for the pure joy of singing. 
Much individual work will be necessary, per- 
haps as far as the fourth grade. Cut technical 
detail, such as notation, terminology and syl- 
lables, to a minimum, especially in the first four 
grades. Do not hurry it. Rather than adhere to 
a third grade book for a third grade class let 
the condition of the class determine the dif- 
ficulty of the music presentation. Unfortu- 
nately, a few starry-eyed idealists have planned 
programs of music for the grades that any pro- 
fessor of music education in a university school 
of music would be tickled pink to have his 
junior class unravel. This is distorted idealism 
of the worst sort and only serves to discourage 
the smaller city schools. 

There should be an attempt made to improve 
the singing and speaking voice in the public 
schools. This work should be started in the 
grades and if systematically spread over the 
gtade school period, in the hands of competent 
teachers, would require very little effort to say 
the least. This perhaps brings up another seri- 
ous problem. How many of our university and 
college graduates, engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession, have had training relative to the speak- 
ing and singing voice? Liberal arts educators 
seem to be oblivious of the fact that well mod- 
ulated and agreeable voices are one of the first 
signs of a cultured community. Improvement, 
as well as the care, of both the singing and 
speaking voice is definitely the business of the 
public schools. It should go hand in hand with 
music. 

A program of this kind is not out of reach 
of the smaller schools, and should be added to 
the program just as fast as circumstances will 
permit. We should not rest our case on the 
laurels our high school organizations have won 
in the local festival or contest but rather let us 
look to our grades for an assurance of even 
greater successes for our high school organiza- 
tions. Above all let us give our children an 
heritage, through the medium of a thoroughly 
grounded musicianship that will carry with 
them throughout their life time. Let us not for- 
get to sprinkle the grades quite liberally with 
some appreciation and literature, and above all, 
let us stress the need of music in a liberal educa- 
tion, rather than the necessity for it. 
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REPORT CARD PRACTICES 


WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


¥ IS generally conceded that educational ex- 
perimentation is more prevalent on the ele- 
mentary than on the higher levels of education 
and that resultant changes have been greater. 
This exhibition of experimental activities has 
not been confined to subject matter fields but 
has extended into the area of report cards and 
marking. Reports to parents from the ele- 
mentary schools appear to have more of the 
new and less of the old. In contrast with only 
13% of the high schools marking satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory (with variations) the ele- 
mentary schools have over twice as large a per 
cent (27%) with this type of marking. In ad- 
dition, six elementary report cards use state- 
ments to diagnose the pupil’s progress and on 
two reports no mark on academic achievement 
is given at all. In several cases no card at all is 
used ; explanatory letters are sent to the parents 
instead. Numerical markings have a compara- 
tively minor place on the elementary cards; only 
10 of 165 cards mark in this manner. Where 
letter grades are given, the numerical equiva- 
lent appears on the card in only 23% of the 
cases—in contrast to over 40% in the high 
schools. The straight A, B, C, etc. system of 
marking is used in approximately 50% of the 
elementary schools. The plan of marking used 
on the 165 elementary cards sent to our office 
is summarized below. 

Number Per Cent 


Letter-mathking ..<.2.s 4-22.22 82 49.70 
NOOUG CAINE ooo oe cece ce 9 5.45 
Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory (with 

WERMIENO) 3. cewek 45 27.27 
No marks on academic achievement 2 1.21 
Combination letter and Numerical 

MRE oO oo eee 11 6.67 
Co ES 2: Eee Clee 10 6.06 
UIE Sk os 6 3.64 


165 100.00 
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“Don’t take it so hard, Pop—conditions are 
bad everywhere!” 


Several variations of satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory marking systems are used in the ele- 
mentary schools. In some cases a pupil is 
marked (1) honor, (2) satisfactory, and (3) 
unsatisfactory; in others (1) satisfactory, (2) 
unsatisfactory, and (3) improving. Plus marks, 
minus marks, and checks are used in some cases 
to designate the degree of attainment. In a few 
cases a four-way classification is used: (1) very 
satisfactory, (2) satisfactory, (3) not quite sat- 
isfactory, and (4) unsatisfactory. Or (1) sat- 
isfactory, (2) unsatisfactory, (3) making prog- 
ress, and (4) outstanding. The diagnostic cards 
attempt to analyze some of the skills that make 
up the different subject grades showing in which 
ones a pupil is strong and in which he is weak. 
Example of this type of report is given below. 


GROWTH IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Report Periods 
12-3" 4" 3 ¢ 
READING 
1. Shows interest in reading 
2. Reads with understanding 
3. Reads well orally___-___- 
4..Shows ability to use refer- 
ence material -....... 


A practice beginning to appear in marking 
is to give the child a clean sheet when his 
work is entirely satisfactory. When the work is 
not satisfactory, a sheet on which the difficul- 
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ties are checked is sent home. Schools using this 
plan are very enthusiastic about it, maintaining 
the children make a substantial effort to remain 
on or to be placed on the “clean sheet” list. A 
slight variation in this plan is to mark the 
pupils on character traits but to give a clear 
card on academic achievement if progress is 
satisfactory. 

There is practically no marking on extra- 
curricular activities in the elementary schools, 
probably because there are so few school-spon- 
sored extra-curricular activities on this level of 
instruction. Even more than in high schools, 
absence and tardiness are recorded on the re- 
port cards on the elementary level. In less than 
8% of the cases the attendance record is 
omitted. 

Cards are issued six times a year in 108 of 
the 165 cases and quarterly reports (four times 
a year) are next in popularity, being used in 
approximately 16% of the cases. Monthly re- 
ports are used in 10% of the schools. A small 
per cent issue reports four times a semester or 
every five weeks. 

For the most part the same report card is used 
for the full year, in 135 of 165 this being the 
case. In fifteen school systems the card is used 
for one semester and in fifteen cases for only 
one report period. In most cases where the re- 
port form is used for only one period it is an 
814-11 printed sheet of bond paper. A large 
variety of sizes of reports appear in the ele- 
mentary schools. In fact, one would find prece- 
dent for using anything from a 9” by 12” to a 
34” by 514” card. The most common form 
is a 614,” by 7” card (open size) which can 
be folded. 

The evaluation of character traits appears to 
be receiving more attention on the elementary 
level than in the secondary schools. In the ele- 
meniary schools only about 15% of the schools 
do not mark on character traits as compared 
with 44% of the high schools. Thirty-three of 
the schools mark on more than ten traits while 
twenty-three more employ a diagnostic card. In 
these cases general traits such as courtesy, fair- 
play, etc. are listed and a series of acts in which 
the trait is in evidence is given. Example: 

123 4 
COURTESY 
Shows proper consideration for the 
rights of others 
Is courteous in behavior 


Has polite habits of speech 
Talks and laughs quietly 


A few cards (6) attempt to explain the 
child’s character development by comments. In 
some cases the comments are made by simply 
writing informally on the report form of what- 
ever character development has been noted, and 
in others the particular traits are well described 
and the teacher fills in the missing words on 
the printed form. A summary of the number of 
traits on which pupils are rated, and schools 
using comments or diagnostic cards, is shown 
below. 


Number of Character Traits Rated 





Traits Schools Per Cent 
DIOUE oesax lk eto dece see 24 14.54 
OOo caen co cudeeeteoeceteeee 17 10.30 
NS cect ws eng ee eee 11 6.66 
OS soa ec aeadeud aan spo eee mae 3 1.82 
NINES Bhi ceteciinivs aarp ip e ema ae 8 4.85 
DR. ccusecteche ces unbewenes es 3 1.82 
WO pu tice ee een Aaa Se 12 Veet 
ee a i ees 5 3.03 
iG fen ee ee 6 3.64 
PN ceed teeta agit eaaateysl ann 6 3.64 
UMD ck craig See nena ame 8 4.85 
GI TAO nee ae eee 33 20.00 
DIGRBONS ose oo ce oee Sk 23 13.94 
ODE occa eo 6 3.64 
Total — . 165 100.00 





In contrast to a rank of second place on the 
high school report cards, courtesy is in first 
place on the elementary school cards. The large 
majority of schools marking on character traits 
include courtesy among the group. School cit- 
izenship, including deportment and conduct, 
ranks second; and good study and work habits 
ranks third. Other traits with high frequencies 
of appearance are cooperation, industry and 
perseverance, health habits (posture, sitting, 
walking, cleanliness, etc.), obedience and re- 
spect for authority, initiative, neatness, atten- 
tive, effort, dependable, promptness, self-con- 
trol, and use of school property. A large va- 
riety of additional traits appear on the ele- 
mentary forms but in most cases are not essen- 
tially different from the high school character 
traits. 

To an even greater extent than on the high 
school level, elementary cards are used on which 
character traits are stated in the negative. Re- 
ports are common on which the character traits 
of (1) Indolent, (2) Wastes time, (3) Work 
carelessly done, (4) Copies; gets too much 
help, etc., appear. A positive statement of traits 
is undoubtedly preferable. 

Many cards use an X to designate the pupil’s 
progress or lack of improvement in a trait. 
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This requires more than one statement on the 
same characteristic; i.e, work (1) carefully 
done and (2) carelessly done in order to ade- 
quately describe the pupil’s activity. When 
character development is marked satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory only one statement is needed: 
Work carefully done S for careful work; Work 
carefully done U for careless work. 

Several schools have a three-way trait analy- 
sis which makes the marking more specific. 
The traits are divided into (1) attitude toward 
school work, under which there are seven pos- 
sible evaluations; (2) Recitations, with nine, 
and (3) Conduct, with seven. Example: Afti- 
tude toward school: (1) Very commendable, 
(2) Shows improvement, (3) gives up too 
easily, etc. 

In evaluating character development the 
schools not using a check mark to designate a 
trait marked for attention commonly use satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory marking. In only a 
few cases are regular letter grades—A, B, C, D, 
etc.—given in character trait ratings. 

Below is a report to parents typical of the 
trend away from the formal report card. To 
conserve space the number of lines devoted to 
comments have been reduced to a minimum. 
It is to be understood that the original reports 
provide ample space for comments. 


Name 
Date 

Grade 
Report Period No. ------- 











Teacher 








It is thought desirable that om attention be called to 
certain items in your child's development. 

should work for improvement or 
development in the traits on which comments appear. 
The items left blank are considered satisfactory. 

The teachers welcome the opportunity to discuss with you 

in conference the progress and development of oo 

rin. 











Physical Status Social Adjustments and 


1. Care of person —-~-~- abits 

2. Care of clothing ~---- 1. Ability to work with 
3. Care of materials ~_.- EP ee 
ae 2. Respect for authority- 
=e 3. Willingness to take 
REMARKS: responsibility .----- 
4. Thinks of things to do 
and works them 
GUS . ecnecceencasten 
5. Gives helpful sugges- 
CHINE “ncrinuntecncrarincntinnsiin 
6. Politeness — Thought- 
fulness of others ~._ 
7. Shows off to attract 
SITIO cnsaniiccrmtetine 

REMARKS: 
Work_ Habits Oral English and Oral 
1. Finishes work he ee 

Lo NPE REMARKS : 
- Finishes work on Written English, Spelling 
RETIN eccprcenessvanasocscsengnte and Writing --------- 

. Does neat and careful REMARKS 


2 
3 

WOME samsivuincsinenicatons Silent Reading ........... 
4. Wastes Time -~-..... REMARKS: 
5 
6 


. Follows directions _--__ Social Studies 


. Listens carefully ~---_ oO eee ere 
7. Does the best he can__ | eee 
REMARKS: 








Library en 
1. Interest in reading... i.) ee as 
2. Conduct in library... Coop. Marketing ~-.---- 
3. Care of books and CORMIER | ccncsccsserscisininns 

MORRIE cadcitenn REMARKS: 
4. Promptness in return- 
Gg ee Physical Education 
5. Ability to find 1. Poise and Self Con- 
oS GR ERES: SS 
REMARKS: 2. Sportsmanship ~.-.... 
fo eee 3. Temper control -..... 
REMARKS: | | 
usic REMARKS: 
REMARKS: 
rt 
REMARKS: 





COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS & TEACHERS 


THE English students of Stevens Point High School, 
under the direction of Miss Bertha Glennon, re- 
cently compiled desirable attributes of parents and 
teachers. From this list a committee of Seniors se- 
lected ten points most frequently noted and used 
them in the formulation of ten commandments for 
each group. 

When Supt. Paul Vincent greeted the convention 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
on April 26, he concluded by reading the command- 
ments. This was most appropriate to the occasion and 
during the reading the proverbial pin-drop silence 
prevailed. We take pleasure in publishing the work 
of our young friends in Stevens Point High School. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS 


1. Thou shalt be impartial and treat all of 
thy children alike. 
. Thou shalt understand thy children. 
Thou shalt show an interest in thy chil- 
dren’s activities. 
. Thou shalt be cheerful. 
. Thou shalt maintain discipline in the 
home. 
. Thou shalt be patient with thy children. 
. Thou shalt provide a good home 
environment. 
8. Thou shalt set a good example to thy 
children. 
9. Thou shalt be neat and make thy children 
proud of thy appearance. 
10. Thou shalt be honest with they children 
in word and deed. 


won 


n> 


ao 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


1. Thou shalt be impartial and show no 
favoritism to any of thy pupils. 

2. Thou shalt be neat in appearance. 

3. Thou shalt have a thorough knowledge of 
thy subject and use the best teaching 
methods. 

4. Thou shalt understand children. 

. Thou shalt be patient. 

. Thou shalt maintain good discipline in 

the classroom. 


. Thou shalt have a good sense of humor. 
. Thou shalt be kind and good-natured. 
. Thou shalt have a pleasing personality. 


awn 


oOo on~r 


10. Thou shalt be a friend to thy pupils. 
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EXPERIENCES 


SPEECH AND ETIQUETTE 


ANNADEL N. WILE 
Lodi H. S. 


— shall I call my mother when I’m 
introducing her to a girl friend?” “Why 
is it polite to leave your napkin unfolded when 
finishing a meal at a restaurant? “If two 
couples are out on a date, do the two girls go 
out of the door first, or is each girl followed by 
her escort?” 

These were some of the many vital questions 
asked and discussed in a recent unit on Every- 
day Manners. About a week and a half was 
devoted to this study in a course in required 
Sophomore Speech. 

Since one of the aims of our modern educa- 
tional setup is to help students to become better 
citizens—in other words to help them adapt 
themselves to society and people—it was de- 
cided that the fundamentals of etiquette should 
be taught somewhere in the curriculum. Is the 
modern high school student becoming so ab- 
sorbed in Napoleonic wats and the principles 
of Physics that he has neglected everyday 
niceties? And where would be a more logical 
place than a Speech class to teach and discuss 
these things? A Speech course should develop 
poise and personality; therefore, good manners 
may rightly be considered a necessary speech 
activity. Knowing what to do and when to do 
it enables a student to feel more at ease not only 
with his classmates but with people older and 
more experienced than himself. Conversation 
will come more easily and there will be less 
feeling of tension in social relationships. 

The first thing we did in this unit on Every- 
day Manners was to rate our personalities and 
then compare our qualities honestly and truth- 
fully with those of our friends. It was found 
that all of us had more of a tendency to under- 
rate ourselves than overrate. This showed def- 
initely a need for poise and self-assurance. We 
decided to analyze certain social practices and 
discover faults in our actions. 


Good form in table manners seemed to be 
very bothersome. After the students had made 
up their own lists of correct table usages, they 
compiled a composite outline, using certain 
authoritative books on the subject. A small 
table was set in the class room and actual food 
was served. Taking turns, each student was 
given an opportunity to put into practice what 
he had learned about knives, forks, and spoons. 
It was discovered that many girls as well as 
boys did not know how to hold the fork cor- 
rectly. The common error of eating from the 
front of a soup spoon was soon discovered. 
Table conversation was carried on throughout 
the short meal, thus making the situation more 
real and life-like. Many practices which Emily 
Post condones were criticized by the students, 
as cutting a three decker sandwich, leaving a 
napkin unfolded after a meal, and placing the 
knife and fork on the plate when passing a 
plate for a second helping. 

It was decided that the next problem would 
be: ‘‘How shall I act at a party?” Joan was 
particularly interested in this, as she was plan- 
ning a birthday dinner party that week-end, and 
she was perplexed as to the question of escorts. 
It was not a date affair, and she wondered if 
the boys should call for the girls. The incident 
was discussed in class impersonally, and even 
the boys who happened to be invited decided 
that the correct thing for them would be to 
escort one of the girl guests. 

Parties led to the problem of dates. Since 
the members of the class were sophomores just 
beginning to date in some instances, this sub- 
ject attracted much interest. For the most part 
it was discussed from the boys’ angle. How and 
when to ask a girl for a date, attitude toward a 
blind-date, the question of “Dutch treat”, in 
what order to walk into a theatre, and many 
other common courtesies were discussed. 

The most difficult situation, according to the 
students, was the necessity of making introduc- 
tions. The following introductions were 
dramatized: 
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. Your mother and a school friend. 

. Your father and a school friend (female). 
. President of a college and the Postmaster. 
. A man teacher and your mother. 

. A man teacher and a woman teacher. 

. A boy and a girl of the same age. 

. Two women of the same age and position. 
. One person to a small group. 


CAIAYV DWN 


All agreed that a unit on Everyday Manners 
was fun, but above all very informative and 
necessary. The socialized atmosphere of the 
classroom was a highly gratifying proof of the 
success of the experiment. 


* 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROJECTS 


G. M. PURVIS 
Principal, Maiden Rock High School 


cues recognition does it receive 
in our schools today? Does the lip-service 
paid to this vital subject prove that it comes 
first in the mind of the average school teacher? 
Dr. Llewellyn R. Cole tackles this problem in a 
realistic and practical manner in his articles in 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education. They 
merit every school teacher’s attention. 

Where the facilities of a medical staff in the 
school ‘do not exist, greater responsibility for a 
health program rests upon the teacher. In the 
following discussion a group of health projects 
are presented as worked out in the Maiden 
Rock School over a two-year period. 

Since most of the work in the school is done 
with the eyes, it was decided to make a survey 
of the condition of the eyes of every student in 
the school. Although there are many available 
charts for testing vision, I recommend the 
Snellen Symbol Chart by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc.; 50 West 
50th St., New York, N. Y. at 35¢. This is the 
simplest chart you can secure for all it has on it 
is the letter E in various positions and sizes. 
Even a non-reader can easily indicate by point- 
ing whether the prongs of the letter point up, 
down, right, or left. Therefore you can test 
your first graders at the beginning of the year. 
By following the directions any teacher can ad- 
minister the test. Each eye should be tested 
separately and a report sent to the parents ex- 
plaining the results of the test. Never recom- 
mend glasses regardless of what you may dis- 
cover in the way of eye defects. You will, how- 
ever, advise the parents to have a reliable 
oculist examine the child, if some defect is 
discovered. 


The seats, if movable, can be lined up at a 
60° angle with the windows as has been rec- 
ommended by some of our state supervisors. 
This tends to eliminate side glare from the 
windows and provides a more balanced light on 
the desk. The tilt-top desk also makes better 
use of the available light by getting it more 
direct. 

From some electric utility you may borrow a 
photo-electric eye which will accurately tell 
you in foot-candles whether you have the right 
amount of light. Tests on dark days wiil often 
show a deficiency of light. This deficiency is 
seldom made up by the use of electric lights 
which are generally too far apart or too weak. 
The addition of more lamps or the increase in 
size in the existing lamps will always correct 
this malcondition. The utilities willingly co- 
operate by giving scientific advice in solving 
these problems. 

Our next problem was the offer of diphtheria 
immunization and small pox vaccination to all 
pupils. This was not compulsory but the re- 
sponse was very good. Both can be given at 
the same time as the reaction to the diphtheria 
immunization occurs within a few hours and is 
worn off by the time the vaccination starts to 
“work” a few days later. By administering 
these treatments in groups, rates ranging as low 
as 25% of the regular charge can be secured. 

This year our first health problem was with 
the teeth. We have always given the customary 
talks on brushing and care of the teeth. To get 
effective results something more definite must 
be done. Fortunately we were able to secure the 
services of Dr. F. A. Bull from the dental divi- 
sion of the State Board of Health who came to 
our school and examined the teeth of every 
student free of charge. Notices were sent home 
to every parent briefly stating the condition of 
their children’s teeth and where cavities were 
found, urging immediate attention. After sev- 
eral weeks of follow-up work the precentage of 
pupils with O.K.’d teeth in the high school 
rose to 80%. 

Our last venture was a tuberculosis skin test 
for our students. This program must be the 
most carefully planned of all. No teacher 
should attempt it without the aid of the district 
state nurse and the local doctor. Furthermore 
the parents must be thoroughly informed of the 
nature of the test before it is given. Plans 
should be made for X-raying all positive reac- 
tors as this is the only way of actually deter- 
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mining whether the disease is active or passive. 

In @nclusion I cannot too strongly empha- 
size the necessity of follow-up work to make 
any of the plans successful. There is no point 
in merely finding out that a bad situation ex- 
ists; it is what is done about this situation that 
counts. 


* 


CHORAL READING PROVED PRACTICAL 
FOR ELEMENTARY PUPILS 


entrada the editors of the Journal re- 
ceived a news item of more than usual in- 
terest, and inasmuch as it fits in perfectly with 
this section of the magazine we're going to 
summarize it, as it contains much which might 
be of value to teachers of the elementary 
schools as well as high school teachers. 

Possibly many of you attended the 1936 con- 
vention and heard the splendid choral reading 
demonstration put on by the students of Wau- 
watosa High school, under the direction of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gibson. As a result, many Wis- 
consin high schools have introduced this type 
of instruction in speech and English classes, 
with uniform success. 

Now, along comes a testimonial which 
shows that this same type of instruction can be 
successfully carried on in the elementary 
schools. Miss Magdelene Stunes, fifth grade 
teacher in the Cunningham school, Beloit, 
noticed that not unlike all children of fifth 
gtade age her pupils were not particularly 
thrilled with the idea of memorizing poems. 
So, just as an experiment she tried choral read- 
ing as a means of making a game out of what 
otherwise might be regarded as a classroom 
chore. 

Following the general practice in the organi- 
zation of choral reading groups, the children 
were arranged in groups according to the pitch 
of their voices. Of courses, the pitch variation 
in a group of fifth readers isn’t as pronounced 
as in high school, but in spite of the absence of 
real bass voices and a predominance of high 
sopranos there was enough variation to give 
tonal quality to group reading. 

There are many poems especially adaptable 
for choral reading, some of the best selections 
from the pens of Vachel Linday, B. Curtis 
Brown, A. A. Milne, and Stevenson. Miss 
Stunes could probably suggest many suitable 
selections if you are interested. 


The success of this experiment was pro- 
nounced, not only in the attitude of the pupils, 
but also from the standpoint of improved 
enunciation and pronunciation. 


* 


LET'S PLAY POSTOFFICE! 
MARY LEDERMAN 


Itasca School, Superior 


Tt popular juvenile sport of “‘let’s play 
post office’ may be an innocent kissing 
game for mixed groups from 10 to 90 years, 
but we've found that playing post office is both 
an interesting and instructive project for first 
and second grade children. 

Pupil interest in letters and how they reach 
their destinations was highly accelerated around 
Itasca at St. Valentine’s time. (For those of 
you who do not know the geography of Doug- 
las county intimately I might add that Itasca is 
a sub-station at Superior, and so we have access 
to a “small town” post office, as well as the 
postal station handling mail for Superior 
proper.) 

The receipt of letters “addressed to me, 
myself, Miss Lederman” led to a natural discus- 
sion of how the letters got to their destinations. 
The postman was dissected vocationally—his 
uniform, methods of distributing mail, how 
the mail is sorted, etc. all being discussed by the 
pupils. 

As a natural outgrowth of this spontaneous 
class discussion we decided to bring letters 
from home, and compare them as to stamps, 
return addresses, cancellation markings, and 
correct methods of addressing to receiver. This 
was fun, and soon the children wanted to 
know more about the postal routine. Just how 
did the letters get off the train and into the 
hands of the mailman? We knew that the mail 
train from Eau Claire arrived at 11:25 so we 
visited Mr. Applequist, the train master, who 
very kindly told us all about how mail is put 
off in bags, how often the train does not stop, 
but leaves the mailbags on a hook in transit, 
and how the mail is taken to the post office. 
After watching, pop-eyed, while the mail was 
being unloaded the pupils and I followed it 
along to the post office and watched Mrs. 
Tongsberg the postmistress pour it out, meter 
it, and then start to sort it for the mailmen. 

After this, what would be more natural than 
the starting of a post office of our own? Soon 
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the Itasca Post Office was set up in replica, and 
the children were hard at work, making envel- 
opes, stamps, and cardboard money. Such a 
wave of letter writing you never did see! 
Letters were sent to other grades, and letters 
received from them in return. A highlight of 
the postal service was the receipt of a special 
delivery package from the third grade, contain- 
ing a china bunny and her brood of three. 
That same week each child in the room received 
an individual package from their art teacher. 
What a collection of thrills that created! 

But as exciting as the project had been, a 
number of the pupils expressed the wish to see 
a “grown up’ post office. Many had been in 
the lobby of the Superior post office, but few if 
any had had the experience of “seeing the 
wheels go ‘round’. So one day all of us, as 
well as the pupils of the third and fourth 
grades and some of the mothers took the bus 
downtown and saw a real big post office in ac- 
tion. With their background of the sub-station, 
train, and school post office the workings of the 
main office were far more meaningful than if 
we had visited it first. Air mail and the can- 
cellation machines proved especially intriguing, 
though valuable lessons were also learned at the 
registry window, parcel post department, and 
money order window. 

Many schools have used the post office 
project with success, and so in a way our ex- 
perience was not unique. However, our experi- 
ence of preparing students through understand- 
able, preliminary experiences before visiting the 
post office proper, demonstrated to us that the 
value of the propect was infinitely increased 
through a bit of intelligent groundwork. 


* 


THE STATE ALGEBRA TEST AS A 
PREDICTIVE INSTRUMENT 


J. HAROLD ROSE 
Whitefish Bay H. S. 


b bso article is not intended to be a complete 
or technical treatment of the subject. It is 
intended, rather, to bring out in a simple way 
some pertinent facts obtained from the elemen- 
tary data used. The table shown below repre- 
sents the “average” results obtained from a 
study of the 1935, 1936, and 1937 State Alge- 
bra Tests and the subsequent first semester 
Geometry grades of the 208 puplis involved. 

The table is to be interpreted as follows. Of 


those pupils who received an “A” grade in 
Plane Geometry, 92% were in the first (upper) 
quartile of the State Algebra Test, 8% were in 
the second quartile, and none were in the third 
or fourth quartiles; of those students who re- 
ceived a ““B” grade in Geometry 1, 52% were 
in the first quartile, 32% in the second, 15% 
in the third, and 1% in the fourth quartile of 
the previous year’s State Test; etc. The quar- 
tiles referred to are those of our school, not of 
the state. Since the number of students in- 
volved in the “‘C” range is considerably larger 
than for the other grade classifications, this 
group was subdivided into the three divisions 
“C+”, “C’, and “C—”. 

Quartiles of Plane Geometry Grades 
StateTest A B C+ C C- D F 
Ist (upper). 92 52 14 11 3 2 0 
TRIE scctanenin 8 32 42 26 20 10 0 


eR “us 424 6:23 & 
4th (lower). 0 1 11 £22 24 63 56 
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The results of the study as shown in the 
table seem to justify several conclusions. 


1. Those students in the upper two quartiles of 
the State Test are practically certain to do sat- 
isfactory (“C” or better) work in Geometry. 

2. It is useless for a student of the lowest quar- 
tile to expect to do good (“B” or better) work 
in Geometry. In fact, the chances are very high 
that he will do “D” or “F’ work. 

3. The student in the third quartile has only about 
one chance out of seven of doing good work 
and only about 3 out of 5 of doing “C” work. 

4. All the “failures” are from the two lower 
quartiles. 


The rather high percentage of failures in the 
third quartile is misleading. The statistics in 
this table could be compiled only for those stu- 
dents who took both the State Algebra Test and 
the following semester of Geometry, but quite 
a number of students did not enroll in Geome- 
try after doing rather poorly in the Algebra 
course and the State Test. Since most of these 
students were from the lowest quartile, un- 
doubtedly enough of them would have done 
unsatisfactory work in Geometry to greatly in- 
crease the percentage of failure in this group 
and correspondingly decrease the percentage of 
failures in the third quartile. 

The study outlined here is of insufficient 
scope to warrant drawing any definite conclu- 
sions, but it does indicate the probable success 
of any student enrolling in Geometry. Since 
any predictive device should be used only in 
connection with all the facts relevant to the 
case, it is doubly necessary that such should be 
the case with a device as unstandardized as our 
State Tests. 
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Dear Friends: 


We are approaching the end of another school year in which parents and 
teachers have had the opportunity to work together for the welfare and 
education of the children in their communities. If there has been a mutual 
understanding between the home and the school, the child has profited by 
it to the extent that he has felt a certain security, obtainable in no other 
way. The leaders in the local parent teacher association are responsible for 
the program which will give parents and teachers of each community the 
opportunity to study the child together, to discuss his guidance and to 
provide the best environment for him. 


Each delegate to our annual convention, held last week in Stevens Point, 
contributed to the success of that undertaking. From all indications it must 
have been a successful meeting. So much has been said in praise of it from 
many viewpoints. We thank each delegate for his part in it. We are indeed 
glad to have an increasing number of educators in attendance each year; 
this shows the existence of a real partnership. 








With best wishes for a happy summer, I am, 


Most cordially, 


MRS. H. P. STOLL 
State President. 





Extracts from Convention Talks 


Ten Commandments for Parents 
(As written by a representative group of Stevens 
Point High School Students) 
1. Thou shalt be impartial and treat all of thy 
children alike. 
2. Thou shalt understand thy children. 
3. Thou shalt show an interest in thy children’s 
activities. 
4, Thou shalt be cheerful. 
5. Thou shalt maintain discipline in the home. 
6. Thou shalt be patient with thy children. 
7. Thou shalt provide a good home environment. 
8. Thou shalt set a good example to thy children. 
9. Thou shalt be neat and make thy children proud 
of thy appearance. 
10. Thou shalt be honest with thy children in word 
and deed. 


Guiding the Spiritual Development of Youth—Miss 
Louise Benckenstein, Director, Religious Educa- 
tion, Christ Presbyterian Church, Madison 

“For every child moral and spiritual training 
that will enable him to stand firm under the pressures 
of life’”’. (Children’s Charter) 

“Let us think of moral and spiritual training in 
its broadest sense. After all, morality is more than 
law; spiritual training is far more than church or 
church school attendance; religion is more than any 
theology or creed. Let us think of this moral and 
spiritual training as a quality of life that pervades 
all of one’s activities, a consciousness of unifying ele- 


ment in the universe—call it God if you wish—that 
is a summation of goodness, love, and truth, a 
desire to work in harmony with this creative power 
for the betterment of man and society . . . leaders 
in this field agree that schools, homes, churches, and 
other character-building agencies of the community 
must get together; the personality of the modern 
child is being disintegrated by the many forces playing 
upon him.” 


Meaning and Purpose of Leisure—J. R. Batchelor, 
National Recreation Association. 

“Probably no greater problem faces civilization, 
none more serious, none more productive of good or 
evil results, none more charged with possibilities of 
enrichment of life, and therefore, of such seriousness 
and pertinent in its effect on the future of the state, 
of civilization itself, as the proper use of leisure. 
In our work we are making a living, in our play we 
make a life.” 


Aren't We Overdoing This Matter of Safety?— 
W. C. Knoelk, State Chairman of Safety. 

“The very things which make home, HOME, are 
the factors that militate against securing an adequate 
picture of what really takes place there. . . . The 
general feeling is that there can be no enforcement 
of edicts of others as to how we shall walk down 
stairs, step onto rugs, remove scattered toys from 
the stairs, or hang the curtains in our own homes. 
It is our domain and if we choose to ignore sound 
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advice on the prevention of accidents in the home, 
there is no traffic officer or safety foreman to make 
us cooperate.” 

Mr. Knoelk urges that we all include a study of 
Home Safety in next year’s program, and concludes, 
“Possibly all of this might be put under the caption 
of safety consciousness. However, if consciousness is 
merely an awareness of a problem, it is not enough. 
There must be interested and willing support given to 
the safety movement.” 


Guiding Growth in a Troubled World—Grant Haas, 
Guidance Director, Central High School, Madi- 
son; Columnist, World Politics, Capital Times, 
Madison. 

Mr. Haas gave a splendid talk on international 
affairs; he concluded by saying, “We must guide our 
growing youth into an appreciation of this new con- 
ception of international relations if we really wish 
to work constructively, positively, for peace in the 
world, and if we wish to spare the youth of today 
from the wars of tomorrow. But opening youth's 
minds to new concepts demands that we rid ourselves 
from some of our prejudices and superficialities to- 
ward international relations. . . . We must emanci- 
pate ourselves from the thinking of Europe. We must 
express ourselves as a mature nation. . . . We must 
lead, not follow. An emancipated America, completely 
free in ‘its thinking from the foggy, mouldy tradi- 
tions and prejudices of Europe, expressing itself ac- 
cording to its own culture, that should be America’s 
role in the future world affairs,” 


* * * 


These are just a few extracts from the many fine 
talks given at the convention. It is our expectation to 
send you more, a little later on, so that you may 
share the thoughts with your own association during 
the coming year, as they fit in with your programs. 
This material will come to the local presidents. 


* * 


Notice 
We are calling for the complete names and ad- 
dresses of all local presidents for the coming year. 
We can not send you material unless we have your 
full name and complete address. Help us keep our 
mailing list up to date by sending in the name and 
address of your 1938-39 President TODAY. 


Radio 


Wisconsin Congress Parent Teacher Weekly Radio 
Forum—WHA-WLBL, Mondays, 3:30 to 3:45 
P.M. (through June) 

MAY—Theme, Health 

May 9—“Contagious and Communicable Disease’— 

J. Newton Sisk, M. D., Roentgenologist; 
Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
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mittee of the Dane County Medical 
Society. 

May 16—"‘Care of the Eyes’—Benjamin I. Brindley, 
M. D., Attending Ophthalmologist, 
Wisconsin State School for the Blind. 

May 23—"‘‘Care of the Teeth’—Dr. D. P. Wheeler, 
Dentist; President of the City Board of 
Health, Madison. 


Wisconsin Congress in Cooperation with the Home- 
makers’ Hour—WHA-WLBL—Second Wednes- 
day of each month, 10:30 A. M. (through June) 

May 11—“The Happiness of Health’—Dr. Amy 

Louise Hunter, M. D., Chief, Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health; Physical 
Health Chairman, Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

June 8—“The House We Like to Live in’—Abby L. 

Marlatt, Director of Home Economics 
Courses, University of Wisconsin. 

National Parent Teacher Radio Forum—NBC Blue 

Network, Wednesdays, 3:30 to 4:00 P. M. 


* * * 


Health Corner 


Did you celebrate May 1—Child Health Day? 
Are you keeping the subject of child health before 
your people all month? 

“For every child full preparation for his birth, his 
mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; 
and the establishment of such protective measures as 
will make childbearing safer. 

“For every child health protection from birth 
through adolescence, including periodical health ex- 
aminations and, where needed, care of specialists and 
hospital treatment; regular dental examinations; care 
of the teeth; protective and preventive measures 
against communicable disease; the insuring of pure 
food, pure milk, and pure water. 

“For every child from birth through adolescence, 
promotion of health, including health instruction and 
a health program, wholesome physical and mental 
recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately 
trained.” 

These provisions from the “Children’s Charter” 
are accepted by all parent-teacher associations as their 
platform on health. 

Read them carefully, phrase by phrase, and jot 
down all the different possible health activities sug- 
gested in those few words—then decide upon which 
of them are most needed in your community and 
which you will want to incorporate in your program 
for next year. 

Would you like to plan for a series of community 
health talks and demonstrations next year? Write in 
to find out how they may be secured through coopera- 
tion with the State Board of Health. 
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PROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Investments for School Funds 
A question which frequently reaches this 
office is what to do with school funds on hand 
but not needed for immediate use. This ques- 
tion is best answered by Section 66.04 (7) 
which we quote herewith: 

“66.04 (7) Investments. Any county, city, vil- 
lage, town, school district, or other governing 
boards may invest any of its funds, not immedi- 
ately needed, in bonds or securities issued or guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest of the United 
States government or bonds or securities of any 
county, city, village, town or school district of 
this state, or in the case of a town, city or village 
in any bonds or securities issued under the author- 
ity of such municipality, whether the same create 
a general municipality liability or a liability of the 
property owners of such municipality for special 
improvements made therein, and may sell or 
hypothecate the same.” 


* 


Annual School Meeting 

As this is the last issue of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATON prior to the annual school meeting, 
it may be well to call the attention of school 
patrons to the importance of this meeting and 
the desirability of a large attendance of school 
patrons throughout the state. 

The date for the annual school meeting will 
be July 11, 1938. The clerk must post notices 
of this meeting in at least four places in the 
district and said notices must be posted at least 
six full days prior to July 11. Any school busi- 
ness indicated in 40.04 may be lawfully trans- 
acted at the annual school meeting whether or 
not such business is included in the call for the 
meeting. 

The school meeting of July 11, 1938, is the 
annual get-together for all the patrons of the 
district and the school business which is trans- 
acted on that occasion will make or mar all the 
school activities for the ensuing year. 

Therefore, due consideration should be given 
to everything appertaining to the welfare of the 
school, and if the business cannot be satisfac- 
torily completed during the evening it is legal 
to adjourn the meeting to a not distant new 
date at which time the business of the annual 


meeting may be completed. The school board 
must be ready at the annual meeting to report 
and recommend the amount of money that the 
district needs to raise for the ensuing year. 
Great care should be exercised in the selection 
of school officers inasmuch as the persons so 
selected by vote of the electors will be the offi- 
cial spokesman for the district during the 
interval of their term of office. 


* 


School District Liability 

Under the terms of a recent Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court decision appealed from a judgment 
of the Circuit Court for Milwaukee County, it 
appears likely that the school district may be 
liable for damages sustained by frequenters 
of the school premises while in attendance at 
school activities authorized under 40.16 (5), 
(6), (8), and (9) of the statutes. 

This action was grounded upon Section 101, 
Statutes 1933, the “Safe Place” statute. The 
plaintiff asserted that the passageway leading 
to the girls’ lavatory in the basement of said 
building as it existed on the day she was in- 
jured was so improperly constructed and main- 
tained as to render said building not safe. The 
Circuit Court jury found that such lack of 
safety was not a cause of the plaintiff's injury 
because it was not lighted; that the damages 
sustained by the plaintiff amounted to $2,500, 
and that ten per cent of the total casual neg- 
ligence was attributable to the plaintiff. From 
a judgment for $2,250 in favor of the plain- 
tiff, entered February 23, 1937, the defendant 
appealed. The verdict of the Circuit Court was 
sustained by the Supreme Court. 

It is quite well settled in this state that a 
governmental agency is not liable for the neg- 
ligence of its employees while engaged in the 
discharge of a governmental function and in 
performing a truly governmental duty imposed 
upon it by law for the benefit of the public 
and in the performance of an activity not 
operated for benefit. 
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However, it is to be noted that the above 
action is grounded on a specific statute, Chap- 
ter 101, Laws of 1933, and is a statute of com- 
paratively recent origin, While the doctrine of 
non-liability of school districts in the course of 
performing a governmental function still holds 
true, the above decision appears to make it 
clear that there is a liability arising under con- 
ditions where the use of the school property is 
granted to an individual or an association. 


* 


Office Conference 

At the office conference held on April 4 all 
members of the department were present ex- 
cept three who were excused on account of 
appointments elsewhere. The first speaker, Mr. 
Lester W. Parker, has been doing research 
work this year at Radio Hall. He is on leave 
from the high school faculty of Rochester, N. Y. 
this year and has studied one year in England 
on their system of school broadcasting. His in- 
vestigations of education by radio are conducted 
under the auspices of the general education 
board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Formerly there were 200 state owned sta- 
tions, now reduced to 30 with state owned 
WHA and its associate, WLBL, near the top 
in efficiency and educational value. Mr. Parker 
has reached definitely the conclusions that edu- 
cational broadcasting can effectively supplement 
the work of the teacher; can stimulate and en- 
rich the course of study; can influence the di- 
rection in which the curriculum is going, and 
can influence the supervisory function and 
educational planning. 

Prof. Lee H. Mathews, now engaged in re- 
search work in school broadcasting, was the 
second speaker. He submitted considerable 
material including a course of study for 7-9 
grades in the study of birds, trees and flowers 
and a suitable manual for the Ranger Mac and 
Prof. Gordon programs. About 700 schools 
participate in these programs. 

Mr. Harold B. McCarty, radio hall lecturer 
in education for WHA, gave statistics on the 
present situation and discussed the extraordi- 
nary growth of interest on the part of parents, 
teachers and pupils. He discussed particularly 
the importance of good reception without dis- 
tortion or interference and suggested that teach- 
ers be trained in the use of radio. He also sug- 
gested the installation of satisfactory equipment. 

The use of radio as supplementary to class- 


room instruction is increasing at an unprece- 
dented rate. WHA with its 5000 watt transmit- 
ter serves the southern areas of the state. WLBL 
also has a new 5000 watt transmitter and the 
tallest antenna in the state. The stations broad- 
cast the programs simultaneously. Under a fed- 
eral regulation state-stations are required to 
leave the air at sundown in order that com- 
mercial stations using the same frequency may 
continue without interference. 

Prof, McCarthy will have charge of a course 
at the University Summer School this summer 
for the training of teachers in the use of radio 
in the schoolroom. We thank these gentlemen 
for their able contributions to the value of our 
monthly conference. 


* 


Annual Blank, Booklets, etc. 
During the first days of April the following 
list of blanks and other office material was sent 
to the respective County Superintendents. Any 
shortage or errors should be reported to this 
office. 


Teachers’ Annual report blanks 

Census Blanks 

Clerks’ Annual report blanks 

Tabulation sheets, 2 of each. (No. 1 to 6) 

High School Annual report blanks (3 for each 
school under supervision of County Super- 
intendent) 

County Superintendents’ Annual! report blanks 

Memorial Day Annuals 

Transportation Blanks 

Tax Levy Blanks 

Enrollment Blanks for School Board Conventions 

Blanks for reporting number of elementary 
teachers 

Handicapped Children Blanks 

Information on Wisconsin Schools 

Envelopes large, 12 x 10 inches 

Envelopes small, 1014 x 714 inches 


SCHEDULE OF SCHOOL BOARD 
CONVENTIONS 
For May and June, 1938 

Date Place 
May County Co. Superintendent 
4 Whitehall ~... prempestonn ~- Laura Little 
5 Black River Falls fect I a cctentciity Grace Webb 
6. RO cccsimacinnsn Es Rozalie Ganz 
7 Eaw Clare i... Eau Claire ~.. Mildred Wilcox 
be Stevens Point ~. Portage -~~--.. Marion Bannach 

Eagle River .... Vilas ~........ Opal Wiegand 

Rhinelander ~--. Oneida ~-.-..- a M. Reed 
4 SS | Liecola ....... ellie Evjue 
17 Hayward ....... CS, Bertena B. Schroeder 
18 Ladysmith ~--. _ aS a C. Sanford 
19 Medford ~_----- yy ane . J. Forehand 
20 ee Falls — Chispewa ccna Tae. A. Sorenson 
ae Darlington —~.-- Lafayette _..._. Howard Teasdale 
2 Reeders stig a Marshall Canaan 
9 POG cnnnnini Columbia ~---_ ay W. Packard 
7 Madison ~~..--. Dane (East) -. Esther Krakow 
7 Marinette ~-...-. Marinette ~-... C. Christensen 
sn Douglas ~-... Vera C. Rehnstrand 
8 Iron River ~-... Bayfield ~.--_ Daniel L. Brace 
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+ ii every major change in social living 
in America comes a correspondin, change 
in public education. Teachers, above all others, 
feel the need of studying, examining and eval- 
uating these social changes and their effect 
upon the public school system. 

The summer session of the University of 
Wisconsin with its varied offerings meets this 
teacher need. 

The elementary teacher may investigate the 
individual differences existing among children 
through study in courses dealing with Case 
studies of scholarship difficulties, Educational 
diagnosis and the treatment of problem chil- 
dren, the Psychology of exceptional children, 
the Psychology of individual differences, and 
Child development. 

She may study modern trends in the ele- 
mentary school in such courses as The activity 
school, The elementary school curriculum, 
Radio in the school, Visual instruction, Creative 
dramatics, Story telling, Teaching rhythms to 
children, Elementary school art, and The in- 
tegration of creative arts. Numerous courses in 
teaching methods, such as Investigations in the 
teaching of reading and teaching science in the 
elementary school are offered. A laboratory 
school, including the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and first six grades, is in operation for 
observation purposes. In connection with the 
laboratory school a reading and behavior clinic 
will be conducted. 

The secondary school teacher will find an 
enriched curriculum in each subject matter field. 
In addition to these, courses of general profes- 
sional interest include Test construction, Cur- 
riculum construction, Psychology of adoles- 


Cut Courtesy WISCONSIN ALUMNUS 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AT THE 1938 U.OF W. SUMMER SESSION 
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C. J. ANDERSON 


Dean of the School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 





cence, Secondary school curricula, Educational 
measurements, Statistical methods, and Founda- 
tion of method. Special courses dealing with 
the teaching of the subject matter field include 
the Teaching of English, English language and 
literature, Mathematics, Science, History and 
the social studies, Journalism, Home Economics, 
Costume and house decoration, French and 
Spanish, German, and Music. 


Courses of Special Interest to Administrators 


Administrators, supervisors, and directors of 
guidance will find numerous courses dealing 
with specialized aspects of their fields of inter- 
est. In the field of administration such courses 
as Principles of educational administration, 
Business elements of educational administra- 
tion, High school administration, School build- 
ings, and School law are offered. In the field of 
guidance the offerings include Principles of 
guidance, Guidance techniques, The guidance 
of college women, and Educational diagnosis. 

In the general academic field such courses 
as American foreign relations, Recent history of 
the United States, Survey of world politics, 
Conservation of natural resources, Cooperation, 
and Land economics constitute but a sampling 
of the wide variety of offerings. 

A cross-section of the world’s social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, political, and educational prob- 
lems is pictured in the 1938 summer session of 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin School of Mines, Platteville, near active 
- mines, offers practical education in mining. 


ISCONSIN’S present public educational system 

includes a state university, a school of mines, a 
system of 444 high schools, 99 city school systems, 
and 7,030 rural elementary schools organized on a 
district system, besides a number of special schools 
and several teacher training institutions. 

The state also is known through Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, and several colleges including 
Beloit at Beloit; Carroll, Waukesha; Lawrence, Ap- 
pleton; Ripon at Ripon; Milwaukee—Downer, Mil- 
waukee; Milton at Milton; Northland, Ashland; 
Northwestern, Watertown; Mission House, Plymouth, 
and Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 

Teacher training institutions number 49 and con- 
sist of the school of education of the university, 
Stout Institute for training vocational subject teachers, 
nine state teachers’ colleges located at Eau Claire, La 
Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, River Falls, 
Stevens Point, Superior and Whitewater, and 28 rural 
normal schools and 10 training departments in high 
schools. 

Wisconsin also fosters the establishment of special 
schools for handicapped children. At present there 
are 22 such schools for deaf children, 23 schools for 
children with speech defects, 48 schools for men- 
tally handicapped children, eight orthopedic schools, 
and classwork conducted in three hospital schools. 

Wisconsin’s public school system is the biggest 
business of the state. These schools are supported by 
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public taxation and maintained under public control 
to offer free educational opportunity to all children. 
They occupy a prominent place in every community, 
large or small, rich or poor, at every crossroad and 
in between, and are evidence of Wisconsin's faith in 
its youth. 

The Wisconsin public schools are maintained that 
all children of the state may acquire such useful 
knowledge, habits of conduct, appreciation of privi- 
leges, and responsibility of citizenship as will enable 
them to become self-supporting citizens and live 
useful lives. 

A few figures will show how comprehensive is 
the educational system of this state. Students may be 
classified as follows: 


129,759 children in rural elementary schools. 

257,976 children in state graded, village, and city 
elementary schools. 

9,500 children enrolled in defective speech, deaf, 
blind, and opportunity schools. 

162,633 boys and girls in junior and senior high 
schools. 

28,800 boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
18 in vocational and part-time day schools. 

6,500 men and women in nine state teachers’ col- 
leges, Stout Institute, and the Mining School. 

10,500 men and women enrolled in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

10,250 teachers and other students enrolled in the 
University of Wisconsin, the state teachers’ colleges, 
and Stout Institute summer school sessions. 

73,500 adults in vocational evening schools. 

23,346 men and women enrolled in credit and non- 
credit university extension courses. 

Wisconsin has 20,927 teachers, superintendents, 
and supervisors of elementary and secondary schools 
of whom 16,357, or 78 per cent, are women, and 
4,570, or 22 per cent, are men. There are 800 teach- 
ers in vocational day schools; 500 members of the 
faculties of state teachers’ colleges, Stout Institute, 
and the Mining School; 1,000 administrators, deans, 
full- and part-time teachers in the University of Wis- 
consin, and 1,406 teachers of the adult evening 
vocational schools. 

The state system of transportation for rural school 
children is now in effect in some 1500 school dis- 
tricts of the state. The approved claims for the year 
ending June 30, 1936 totaled $244,552. The legisla- 
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The parade grounds of St. John’s Military Academy 
near Delafield. 








The normal school at Oshkosh is one of nine state 
teachers’ training institutions. 








Stout Institute, Menomonie, is a state training center 
for teachers of vocational jects. 











ture has made available the sum of $230,000 as state aid for transporta- 
tion; hence, the 1936 account had to be prorated on the basis of 93 per 
cent. The small remaining balance was utilized in paying supplementary 
apportionments. 

Recent legislation now includes crippled children in the transportation 
privilege both in the grades and in the secondary schools regardless of 
distance from school and the number of days on which transportation 
is provided. In all cases the state aid is computed at the rate of 10 cents 
per day per pupil plus special aid in certain cases where the home school 
is closed and transportation and tuition substituted. 

Wisconsin's contribution to all education in the state in 1934 was 
$51,585,855, compared with $33,312,330, its second greatest disbursement, 
which went for highways and bridges that year. 

The tenth article of the constitution that was accepted by the people 
when Wisconsin became a state in 1848 provides the basis for liberal 
education in the state. However, the first free public school had been in 
existence since 1845 in Southport (now Kenosha), authorized by the 
territorial council at the instigation of Michael Frank, who had come 
from New York to start a newspaper in Wisconsin. The very first school 
in Wisconsin had been a private one at Green Bay, opened in 1817 for 
the children of the prominent French families, with young Jacques 
Porlier (honored as one of Green Bay’s pioneers) as teacher. 


First High School in Kenosha 


The same persistent leadership of Frank promoted the first free high 
school opened in Kenosha on July 31, 1849. Not, however, until the 
stimulus of the 1875 free high school law did high school development 
begin on a state-wide scale, with state aid voted by the legislature. 

The constitution provided for the state university which was opened 
in 1849, to pace the educational development of the nation. 

Before 1879 there was no compulsory education. That year legislation 
decreed that children between the ages of seven and 15 must attend a 
public or private school at least 12 weeks of each school year. The Ben- 
nett law of 1889 tried to strengthen this first law which had not been 
adequately enforced, but changed the ages from seven to 14. A prompt 
repeal of this last law made the upper age limit 13 which it remained 
until 1901 when it was raised again to 14, the age limit that prevails 
today. Furthermore, if a person leaves school at his fourteenth birthday 
he must attend part-time continuation schools until he is 18, unless he 
has been graduated from high school. 

When schools were opened in the early days of statehood the stipula- 
tion was that the length of their terms must be at least three months of 
each year. Teachers were for the most part engaged in other occupations 
or preparing for other professions during the rest of the year. Thus 
their teaching duties were in the nature of subsidiary occupations. Now 
the school term fills the greater part of the year and teaching has become 
a highly technical, carefully trained, full-time profession. 


Wisconsin’s youth goes to 
high school in modern, well- 
equipped buildings such as 
this one at — ves of 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AT THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


E. G. DOUDNA 


Sec., Board of Normal 
School Regents 


DISTINCT feature of the Wisconsin State 

Teachers Colleges, including Stout Insti- 
tute, is the summer school of six weeks. The 
Teaching staff is employed for a full year and 
as many faculty members as are needed are as- 
signed to summer classes. The policy of the 
Board of Regents is to allow the teachers every 
third summer for study and travel. However 
this is not followed as a fixed rule. Since the 
attendance at summer schools is about two- 
thirds that of the regular sessions the teaching 
staff is fully equal to the needs. 


So far as possible all regular courses are 
offered, and in addition many courses for rural 
school teachers are provided with a view to im- 
proving their preparation and to meet certif- 
icate requirements. Since special subjects are 
offered only in designated colleges prospective 
students may be interested to know that such 
work is carried on as follows: 


Agriculture—Platteville and River Falls 
Art—Milwaukee 

Commercial— Whitewater 

Exceptional Children and Deaf—Milwaukee 
Home Economics—Stevens. Point and Stout 
Industrial Education—Platteville and Stout 
Kindergarten—Milwaukee and Superior 
Music—Milwaukee 

Physical Education—La Crosse 


In addition to regular courses there are 
many special subjects with leaders in their 
fields offering them. At Milwaukee, for in- 
stance, there is a course in Contemporary 
Thought with many faculty members participat- 
ing and such outside specialists as Dr. Jos. K. 
Hart, of Columbia; David Cushman Coyle; 
Dr. Marion Monroe, and others coming to give 
lectures and conduct forums. 


At La Crosse the Physical Education plant is 
available and a number of courses will be con- 
ducted for those who wish to do some physical 
and recreational work. 

At River Falls the Activity program of the 
Training School will be so organized that col- 
lege students will have an unusual opportunity 
for observation and participation. Special em- 


phasis will be given to rural education with a 
symposium lecture course given by county su- 
perintendents, members of the State Depart- 
ment, and faculty members from the University 
of Wisconsin. Two courses in music for rural 
teachers will be featured. 

One of the special features at Platteville will 
be courses for Rural School Teachers that offer 
definite useable materials in the daily work of 
these teachers in the rural schools. These 
courses are Supervision in Rural Schools, Ac- 
tivity Programs in the Rural Schools, Music in 
the Rural School, Manual Arts for Rural School 
Teachers, Social and Economic Organization in 
Rural Communities, Conservation of Natural 
Resources, and Safety Education. 

Another feature is a series of conferences on 
Thursday of each of the six weeks, except the 
first and last. The titles and dates for these 
conferences are ‘Institute for Local Leaders of 
Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Clubs,” June 23; “Safety 
Education,” June 30; “Coaching of Basket- 
ball,” July 14. The tentative program for the 
conference on Rural Education is as follows: 
address “Some Problems in Rural Education,” 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents of Normal Schools; address ‘Certification 
for Teachers in Rural Schools,” John F. Wad- 
dell, First Assistant State Superintendent; ad- 
dress ‘‘A Program of Work in Music and Art 
in the Rural Schools,’ Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, 
Elementary School Supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; address ‘The Boys’ 
and Girls’ 4-H Club Activities in Rural 
Schools,” Le Roy S. Ihlenfeldt, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The county superin- 
tendents of schools of Grant, Lafayette, and 
Iowa counties have decided to make the rural 
conference at the Platteville State Teachers Col- 
lege one of the institute days for their rural 
school teachers. 

These are only illustrative of the opportuni- 
ties available for improvement in the teachers 
colleges. Credit toward the Bachelor's degree 
may be secured in most of the courses, although 
the principal aim is to improve the schools by 
providing a wider and deeper education. Un- 
der certain conditions credit toward a Master’s 
degree may be secured at Stout Institute. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the colleges. (See ad back cover) 
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FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF TEACHER HEALTH PROBLEMS 


* 


LLEWELLYN R. COLE, M. D. 


Director, Dept. of Student Health 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


N THE past two of the series of three articles 

for this Journal, the considerations have been, 
for the most part, principally directed toward 
pupil-health problems, and little has been men- 
tioned concerning the other equally important 
aspect, that of the health of the teacher. 

Last year, in the April 1937 issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, an article ap- 
peared under the title of ‘Teacher Health” in 
which I briefly outlined the procedure being 
followed by the Department of Student Health 
at the University of Wisconsin in this matter of 
physical examinations of the future school- 
teachers being graduated from the School of 
Education at this University. Those of you who 
have had one of these examinations are cog- 
nizant of the thoroughness with which they are 
conducted. Attention is given to significant 
past medical history including illness of any 
severity or consequence, accidents or injuries of 
any moment, as well as surgical operations. 
This gives us a starting point in the evaluation 
of the health of the candidate up to the pres- 
ent time. Careful attention is given the eyes, 
ears, nose and throat, as well as unusual gland 
growth in the neck and elsewhere. Examination 
of the thyroid is of significance. The lungs and 


heart are carefully studied for evidence of in- 
cipient tuberculosis or cardiac disease. 

We, in addition to the current examination, 
have a complete record in our extensive files, 
dating back to 1910, of the physical examina- 
tions of the great majority of students who have 
enrolled since then. With the help of this in- 
formation on those currently enrolled before us, 
we can compare the condition upon admission 
with the present findings. 

Since 1933 we have conducted an extensive 
case-finding tuberculosis program and this in- 
formation is included in our records. The re- 
sults of each tuberculin test done upon an in- 
dividual are included on this person’s record 
and in the event of a negative test in the past, 
the tuberculin test is repeated at the time of 
this examination. If positive, it indicates that 
some time between the last negative test and 
the current one there has been exposure to an 
active case of tuberculosis. In this event a chest 
x-fay is obtained and in the case of suspicious 
findings, the chest is carefully checked by the 
person in charge of our tuberculosis program, 
Dr. R. H. Stiehm. (It should be noted here 
that all negative reactors are invited back each 
year for retesting and in those cases where a 
positive tuberculin test develops, these in- 
dividuals are carefully followed for the re- 
mainder of their college careers. It is to be re- 
gretted that a larger percentage of those invited 
for retesting does not avail itself of the 
Opportunity. ) 
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This year there has been added to the com- 
plete physical survey a psychiatric investigation 
of each candidate for the University Teachers 
Certificate. I know of no other institution 
which gives a more complete inventory of those 
individuals who are going out to teach in the 
schools of the state and the nation. 

The Dean of the School of Education, C. J. 
Anderson, has given much of his time and his 
complete cooperation in working with the De- 
partment of Student Health in this mutual en- 
deavor to produce a better teacher, both in re- 
gard to the equipment and to the health of the 
individual. 

Your attention is called to the fact that in 
our physical inventories last year, one active 
case of tuberculosis and one case of diabetes 
were discovered.’ It is possible to justify the 
expense and time consumed on the basis of the 
discovery of a single case of active tuberculosis 
in this group of students. No one can predict 
the possible consequences had this person taken 
a teaching position at that time and exposed 
dozens and possibly hundreds of students to 
tuberculosis. This very thing has happened 
elsewhere and should be actively guarded 
against because of the far-reaching possibilities. 

In view of the fact that teaching consists of 
far more than listening to pupils recite lessons 
or the correcting of themes, notebooks or other 
papers, it is conceded to be a particularly dif- 
ficult as well as trying profession (if done 
properly) both from a mental and physical 
standpoint. It presupposes an alert, well 
grounded, just individual who must be able to 
stand up under routine mental and physical 
strain. One must be able to face each problem 
as it arises with composure and equanimity, as 
well as a clear, sound thought process, and all 
of this requires physical and mental well being. 
The teacher, lacking either of these, will find 
the professional duties difficult, and I rather 
vividly recall just such a case a few years ago. 
This person was engaged as a teacher from 
September to December when the individual, 
the school board, and the pupils were glad to 
go their respective ways rejoicing. The ex- 
teacher spent several months at home in an 
effort to recover from what had been, in this 
case, an ordeal of the nature of the tortures of 
the Inquisition. 

* Cole, Llewellyn R.: “Results of Routine Exam- 
ination of Candidates for the Teachers Certificate at 


the University of Wisconsin.” Journal—Lancet, Vol. 
LVII, No. 10, page 451 (October) 1937. 
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You may ask just why I go into this detail 
with which many of you are more or less 
familiar, but it is done with the purpose of 
pointing out to you some of the physical de- 
tails in which we are interested as physicians. 
The point being directed at is the value of 
periodic physical examinations and the indica- 
tions for them. This periodic re-evaluation or 
physical check-up is essential in any program 
of preventive or prophylactic medicine. If 
many of you were asked, ‘Do you have a peri- 
odic physical examination?”’, the answer in most 
cases would be, ‘“‘No’’. 

Preventive medicine has been developed to 
that point where one can see his or her physi- 
cian at stated intervals and discover disease or 
potential disease in its incipient and preclinical 
stages, when the prognosis or outlook is good. 
Cancer, tuberculosis, high blood pressure, po- 
tential heart disease and a multitude of other 
infirmities fit into this classification. 

It was mentioned in a previous article that 
your best and most efficient results were ob- 
tained when you felt well. Neither teacher nor 
pupil can be thoroughly interested in his or her 
work if this circumstance does not exist. 

One of the most common afflictions can be of 
the most aggravating and distressing nature, as 
well as distracting and disabling, and I refer to 
the ordinary garden variety of headache. Head- 
ache is merely a symptom of some underlying 
pathology, as eyestrain or refractive error, sinus 
disease located in any of the paranasal sinuses, 
high blood pressure, kidney trouble, and a 
number of other conditions, not to mention the 
remote possibility of brain tumor. 

Another source of trouble for teachers is 
backache, which may and often does result 
from long hours of standing before a black- 
board or a class, and there are many other less 
obvious causes. The sacro-iliac joints located 
low in the back may be at fault; at times pelvic 
pathology in the female teacher is the cause; 
possibly faulty posture is a factor; or perhaps 
improper footgear may be the answer. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
proper footgear for those of you with weak 
feet, arches or ankles. Every effort should be 
made to obtain a properly fitting pair of shoes 
for your daily work. Probably many of you are 
as I was as a high school teacher and am as a 
college teacher; walking and standing before 
your groups of students, rarely sitting down. If 
the individual has foot pain, pain in the calves 
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of the legs or back, it is highly advisable to con- 
sult an orthopedic surgeon and get reliable ad- 
vice regarding the feet and suggestions as to 
the proper shoes. Again I admonish you, do 
not neglect such small things until there has 
developed a traumatic arthritis, and no amount 
of medical advice or therapy will give much 
more than temporary relief. 

Another source of trouble to school teachers 
in addition to being a source of trouble to 
pupils in this section of the country, is that of 
benign enlargement of the thyroid gland, more 
commonly called goitre. So long as it remains 
benign (or harmless) there is no difficulty, but 
when pressure symptoms develop, cough, weak- 
ness, loss of weight, fast heart, and sometimes 
an increasing appetite, no time should be lost 
in visiting your doctor. These are some of the 
toxic symptoms which develop with over- 
activity of the thyroid and may require long 
periods of rest, or in some cases surgery may be 
advised. Remember that such things as heart 
consciousness, weakness, and increasing ten- 
dency to perspire, associated with weight loss, 
nervousness and appetite-increase are danger 
signals which should send you to your physician 
immediately. Frequently the condition is ag- 
grtavated by the hard work and the nervous 
strain of teaching and is not infrequent. Your 
doctor will probably advise investigation of 
your basal metabolic rate (determined by a 
breathing test), your pulse, possibly heart stud- 
ies, and then recommend the use of iodine in 
some form along with rest, or he may advise 
an operation. 

Tuberculosis, while considered after many 
less important conditions, is of primary im- 
portance, and the school-teacher is not exempt 
from it by virtue of his or her occupation. This 
has been considered last because it is my wish 
to leave with you the fact that it continues to 
take many lives in the State of Wisconsin each 
year. The sum and total of the time lost from 
this disabling disease for all the sufferers 
amounts to a staggering total just within this 
state each year. 

You should make every effort to protect and 
preserve your ordinary good health and prevent 
the ultimate development of tuberculosis in 
case you have a positive tuberculin test. This 
does not mean that each and every one with a 
positive test develops tuberculosis; far from it; 
but it does mean that you should haxe x-ray 





examinations of your lungs from time to time. 
Persistent cough, weight loss, blood streaked 
sputum, loss of appetite and afternoon fever 
associated with an increasing sense of fatigue 
and weakness spell DANGER in capital letters. 
Consult your physician immediately regarding 
any or all of these symptoms if you have them. 
Remember that tuberculosis is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to discover in its early, preclinical stages 
and by the time the symptoms have developed 
the disease is often in a moderately advanced 
stage. 

The case of a teacher so afflicted comes to my 
mind in this connection. Her symptoms had 
started in early May with nothing more than a 
slight shortness of breath on exertion, but she 
managed to complete her school year and ap- 
peared at the University for summer school 
work. By this time her symptoms were much 
more evident and she complained particularly 
of shortness of breath and a sense of constric- 
tion in the chest. This teacher had developed 
so much fluid in one side of her chest that her 
breathing was all done with the opposite lung. 
The patient was admitted to the University In- 
firmary and found to have a moderately ad- 
vanced case of tuberculosis. She was sent to a 
sanatorium in another state where she was a 
resident. 

Lung tissue requires a prolonged period of 
time to heal and even then there is the ever- 
constant danger of a recurrence of the infec- 
tion. Do not think that you are exempt, for 
tuberculosis is no respector of station or posi- 
tion in life, and no age is free from danger. 

In summary, a few remarks have been made 
encouraging teachers to have periodic health 
examinations, after they have left the univer- 
sity, college or training school and their meth- 
ods of health protection. Student health services 
are a part of the educational apparatus, and 
have as one objective the development of proper 
health habits in students. Do not take the atti- 
tude that you are perpetually free from disease 
as a result of your graduation and once you 
have finished with the health service. You will 
live a longer and happier life if you give your 
health a periodic thought. The small amount of 
income coming to you in the event of perma- 
nent disability cannot, under any circumstances, 
act as an adequate substitute for pre-disability 
attention to your most valuable possession, your 
good health. The right thinking teacher would 
not exchange health for any amount of money. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


offers its 40th 
SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 27 to August 5 a 
Special Graduate Courses June 27 to August 26 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


One hundred forty courses for teachers and administrators. 


Send for a bulletin and for a classification of courses in education and in allied fields 
that are designed especially for teachers, supervisors, subject specialists, and 


administrators. 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Diagnosis and correction of reading defects will be given major emphasis by 
nationally recognized specialists. The Laboratory School embraces all elementary 
school work from nursery school through the sixth grade. A newly established 
learning and behavior clinic will be of interest to teachers and administrators. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Enriched graduate course offerings in the summer session provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for classroom teachers, supervisors and administrators to begin and carry 
on graduate work toward the completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 


Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 


Dean S. H. Goodnight 
201 South Hall 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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GREYHOUND 4e72ech VACATIONS 
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and their cost is lowest of all 


See a brand-new America on this year’s vacation trip J¢’s smooth-—rolling along in the well-cushioned 
—one you hardly dreamed existed. Go cruising by luxury of a Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern 
Greyhound Super-Coach—and even familiar scenes be- innovation in highway transportation. 

come more thrilling. It’s the intimate, close-up view you J#’s_ ¢go]—with Nature’s own fresh air breezing 
get that makes the difference. Three miles by Greyhound through the coach, ably assisted by an efficient and 
cost the same as a single mile in your own car. modern ventilation system. 


It’s smart—going one way, returning another, and Don’t hesitate—see your nearest Greyhound agent or 
saving enough on a round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. mail the coupon for vacation information. 
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THIS BRINGS VACATION FOLDERS, FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION 
Mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509-6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn., for 
interesting pictorial booklet, filled with travel facts about py of the HM ay New England oO, 
Central Atlantic Cities & Beaches (J, Pennsylvania & New York State (), Michigan & Great 
Lakes Resorts (J, Great Northwest [], California, All the West (, Across America Through 
Southwest (J, South Atlantic Coast, Great Smokies, Shenandoah Valley [1]. Check the one you 
want—and jot down any special place you would like to visit, on margin below. 
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Address owe 
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On this and several following pages we present pictures which 
might serve to interest you in making your summer vacation 
ACROSS AMERICA plans. (Cut by courtesy of the Greyhound Lines, which operate 
© Ge luxurious buses to all points in the U. S.) 
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Grand Lake, in Rocky Mt. National Park, Colo- 
rado, is the highest yacht anchorage in the world. 
(Cut courtesy, The Burlington R. R.) 


The Skyline Drive, 67-mile-mountain-top highway, 
is in the Shenandoah National Park, a scenic high- 
light of an eastern trip. (Cut courtesy, Virginia 
Conservation Comm.) 


Right: Peasant women of Ruésia 
learn to write, as part of the adult 
education program in the Soviet. (Cut 
courtesy, Intourist) 
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What a water hole! It’s the famous Devil’s Lower grade children in their play room in a 
Cauldron on the Banff Springs golf course, in the Russian school. The bas-relief globe was made by 
Canadian Rockies. (Cut courtesy, Canadian Pacific the children, under direction. (Cut courtesy, 
Ry.) Intourist) 


Mountaineering by ship, with 20 or more hours a day for sightseeing! That's one of the unbelievable 
features of Alaska cruising. “Seward’s folly” is fast becoming one of America’s favorite vacation spots. 
(Cut courtesy, Northern Pacific Ry., which has good Alaskan tour connections; also western scenic attractions. ) 


Bear Lake, Rocky Mt. National Park, Colorado, is 
just one of many scenic attractions in this easily- 
accessible mountainous area, which is full of bridle 
paths and foot trails. (Cut courtesy, Rock Island Lines) A portion of the formal gardens, Palace of the 
Royal Governors, Williamsburg, Va., which has been 
restored to its appearance in colonial times. (Cut 
courtesy, Virginia Conservation Comm.) 


Nina Istuki (Chief Mountain) is just one of many spectacular peaks which make Glacier National 
Park the’ most rugged of our mountain playgrounds. For centuries this monument of nature has been a 
landmark and sentinel to travelers. The new Chief Mountain highway gives a bold perspective of this 
peak near Many Glacier hotel. (Cut courtesy, Great Northern Ry.) 








Paradise Valley, near Lake Louise, Canada, is 
ideal for riding or hiking. (Cut courtesy, Canadian 
Pacific Ry.) 
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Bryce, fantastic and colorful, is one of 
the beautiful Utah parks. (Cut courtesy, 
North Western Ry.) 


Rigpt? 
A hiking 
party, with 
experi- 
enced guide, 
explores 
richly - flow- 
ered Paradise 
Valley, 
on Mt. Rain- 
Ler. OCU 
courtesy, The 
Milwau- 
kee Road) 


Above: Moraine Lake in the Valley of the Ten 
Peaks, Canada. (Cut courtesy, Canadian Pacific 
ow: the ‘ " , i 
Rhine which oad se cg yn ‘a in Below: Ukranian school children, in national cos- 
saellata taints tume, at a dance festival in Kiev, capital of the 
y- Ukranian Soviet Republic. (Cut courtesy, Intourist) 
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Marquette University, Milwaukee, has many courses 
of interest for Wisconsin teachers. 





Administration building, U. of Southern Cal., 
Los Angeles. 








Art Bldg., U. of Colorado, with its beautiful ; 
mountain background. j 
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\ The Tower, at Stout, is nationally famous Many Wisconsin teachers attend summer ses- 
among teachers of home economics and industrial sions at Minnesota University, with its campus 
arts. set in the heart of the Twin Cities. 





Above: Fun on the 
sand of one of Virginia’s 
many seashore resorts. 
(Cut courtesy, Virginia 
Conservation Comm.) 


Below: She also got 
her man—but this one’s 
a Mountie near Banff. 
(Cut courtesy, Canadian 
Pacific Ry.) 











Left: The Gallatin 
River in Gallatin Can- 
yon, Montana, enroute 
to Yellowstone National 
Park. (Cut courtesy, The 
Milwaukee Road) 


Below: The totem 
poles are always of spe- 
cial interest to Alaskan 
visitors. 
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When the deadline hour on our “old school contest’ arrived we 
discovered that several Wisconsin schools established claims of 90 
years or so, each school still “doing business at the old stand”, in 
more or less the same physical shape as when built during pioneer 
times. 

The pictures below show some of these old schools, and the type 
of equipment still being used in them. The school in the upper left 
hand corner is the Walker school in Bristol township, Kenosha county, 
being taught by Miss Marion Holloway. The school was built in 
1848, to the best of the memory and traditions of residents in the 
district, the same year which witnessed the building of the Henrietta 
school in Waukesha county, taught by Miss Mary Jayne Shields, who 
is shown in the upper right hand picture with her pupils, seven 
gitls. The Ward school, bottom row of pictures, was built in 1849, 
is located near Eagle, Waukesha county, and according to Miss 
Martha Reed, the teacher, was constructed of lumber hauled by ox 
teams from Milwaukee, 45 miles distant. The old double seats are 
still in use, as is the original floor and the old bell rope at the front 
of the room. Sixteen students are enrolled, many with perfect 
attendance records. 

Many other interesting records were sent us, and we regret that 
lack of space prevents us from using more of this enlightening 
material. 


SEVERAL SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN NEAR 90 YEARS 








Committee Changes 


Miss Elsie Kopplin, teacher in 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Appleton, has 
been appointed to membership on 
the Locals Committee in place of 
Miss Margaret Abraham—or, par- 
don us, Mrs. H. F. Hackworthy 
now. 

R. F. Lewis, Marshfield, takes 
the place of Miss Amanda Schuette 
since her resignation from the 
credit committee of the Credit 
Union. 

George A. Parkinson, Milwau- 
kee Extension Division and A. J. 
Smith, Union Grove, succeed Miss 
Marty and Mr. Hartung as mem- 
bers of the Mathematics Committee. 
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DENMAN HEADS NORTHEASTERN ASSN. FOR ’38-39 


George E. Denman,  superin- 
tendent of schools in Green Bay, 
was elected president of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education asso- 
ciation at the annual convention of 
that organization held in Appleton 
the early part of last month. C. H. 
Merriman, Fond du _ Lac, was 














George E. Denman 
- - - more than 2,000 attended 


named _ vice-president; Helen I. 
Aisdon, De Pere, secretary; and 
A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh, re-elected 
treasurer for the eighth consecutive 
year. J. R. Gerritts, Kimberly, was 
elected as new member of the 
executive committee. 

Green Bay was selected as the 
host city for the 1939 association 
meeting. 

More than 2,000 teachers at- 
tended the convention at Appleton, 
and from all reports the program 
was uniformly of a high calibre. 

The convention went on record 
as opposed to war, in favor of 
nationalization of the munitions in- 
dustry, as appreciative of the atti- 
tude of the last legislative body 
in respect to education, in favor 
of an extension of educational op- 
portunities on the high school 
level in rural areas, and in support 


of federal aid. 


W.E. A. Office Hours 


From May 1 to October 1 your 
headquarters office will adhere to 
the schedule of office hours pre- 
vailing in capitol and state offices, 
i.e. from 8:00 A. M. to 12 and 
1:00 P. M. to 4:00 P. M. 














Mrs. Roosevelt Headlines Summer N. E. A. 


A tentative outline of the gen- 
eral sessions of the summer N.E.A., 
to be held in New York City, 
June 26-30, announces the fact 
that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will be 
the presiding officer for an inter- 
national program scheduled on the 
last afternoon of the convention. 
At the same time a life member- 
ship in the N.E.A. will be con- 
ferred on Mrs. Roosevelt. 

This year’s convention is being 
planned around the theme of “The 
Responsibility of Education in Pro- 
moting World Citizenship’. After 
a morning session of welcomes 
from New York dignitaries, on 
Monday, June 27, delegates will 
meet in state headquarters to elect 
convention delegates for commit- 
tees. Late Monday afternoon will 
feature the Tenth Life Member- 
ship dinner, with Jesse H. New- 
lon, past-president of the N.E.A. 
as featured speaker, talking on 
“The Life and Work of Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford’. Monday 
evening will be devoted to the 
subject of Labor and Industry. 

Tuesday's morning session will 
consist of three sections: one de- 
voted to Our Children, a second to 
Recreation and Education in World 
Citizenship (with Goodwin Wat- 
son an ex-Wisconsinite and for- 
mer speaker on our state program, 
as a featured speaker), and a 
third on The Latest Developments 
in Radio, presented by N.B.C. 
The evening session on Tuesday 
will center around the theme 
“What the Arts Contribute To 
World Citizenship”. Pearl S. Buck 
will represent the field of litera- 
ture, and equally famous figures in 
the realm of art and music will 
also appear on the program. 

Wednesday will feature a sym- 
posium by organizations interested 
in education, a pageant presented 
by the New York schools, and a 
radio demonstration by C.B.C. 
Mayor LaGuardia will be the fea- 
tured speaker of the Wednesday 
evening program. 

The Thursday morning program 
for the closing day will consist of 





Wisconsinites at 
New York 

Many Wisconsin teach- 
ers are planning to attend 
the N.E.A. at New York 
this summer. If you are 
going, please make the 
Wisconsin headquarters 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania your “home”. It’s 
the place to meet your 
friends and get to know 
other Wisconsin people. 
Register early, so we'll 
know how to have your 
friends contact you. 

The Wisconsin Break- 
fast will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Monday, June 27, at 7:30 
A. M. Price $1.00. All 
Wisconsin people 
(whether teachers or 
not) and their friends 
urged to attend. It’s an 
informal get-together, and 
we hope you'll be there. 
Please register your 
breakfast reservations at 
the Wisconsin headquar- 
ters as soon as you arrive. 

On Monday noon all 
delegates from Wiscon- 
sin, state and local, meet 
at headquarters for the 
transaction of business. 

Because of summer 
travel plans of many 
teachers attending the 
N.E.A. there will not be 
a special train. 

















three sections: one on Equal Op- 
portunities for all Children, a sec- 
ond on Learning Through Seeing 
(the effect of movies on children) 
and a third on Problems of Amer- 
ican Youth. The afternoon pro- 
gram, with Mrs. Roosevelt pre- 
siding, will feature addresses by 
Sumner Welles, assistant secretary 
of state, an ambassador from Eur- 
ope, and an ambassador from 
South America. 

Friday will be given over to 
sight-seeing tours planned and con- 
ducted by the school people of 
New York. 
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The most usable ready-reference dictionary ever devised for high schools, 
colleges, homes and offices 


Macmillan’s Modern ‘Dictionary 


It supplies the widest range of informa- 
tion; more than 140,000 entries 
Its definitions are clear 


It is up-to-date; pronunciations are 
modern 


It is the easiest to read 


It has the simplest arrangement of 
words—no appendices are necessary 


The binding is waterproof 


Attractively Priced. REGULAR AND THUMB-INDEXED EDITIONS 


You are invited to writ 


e for information 








For Elementary Schools 





NICHOLS, BAGLEY and BEARD 


HISTORIES 
America America 
Yesterday Today 


The pageant of American life is given in interesting 
narrative and dramatic pictures, in these basal his- 
tories for junior grades. Also available in one yolume. 


BOYER, CHEYNEY, and WHITE - 
Progress Arithmetics 


Study and doing are united in these arithmetics 
which combine in each book the features of both 
text and workbook. Complete for grades 3-8. 


A trio of fine social science books 


HALL The Mail Comes Through 


Fo : 
at ‘ile Through by Rail 
grades Skyways 


Unusual in content and format, these books tell the 
story of aviation, our railroads, and our postal 
service, 








For High Schools 





UHL and POWERS 


Personal and Social Adjustment 


Guidance for developing social responsibility and 
desirable traits of personality. Interesting presenta- 
tion; fine activity program. 


BLACK and DAVIS 
Elementary Practical Physics 


‘“Designed for understanding’’ by achieving a sim- 
plicity never before attained in an introductory 
course. Modern, interesting. 


BENEDICT, KNOX, and STONE 
High School Biology 


A new height of achievement in relating the 
principles of biology to man’s problems of living. 


For Teachers 


DOBBS 
First Steps in Weaving 


Ideal for the beginner, of any age. Simple enough to 
be self-teaching. For all grades. 





The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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ALUMNI INSTITUTES FEATURE U. OF W. REUNIONS 


As a special feature of the 78th 
annual class reunions at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this June, the 
Wisconsin Alumni Association has 
announced the third of their an- 
nual Alumni Institutes to be held 
on Friday, June 17. The officers of 
the Alumni Association wish to 
take this opportunity to invite the 
members of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association to attend any of 
the meetings which are of interest 
to them. 

The topics for this year’s one- 
day series of round table confer- 
ences were selected by a vote of a 
group of interested alumni. The 
four subjects which led in the 
balloting, in order are as follows: 
“What the University Is Teaching 
about Capitalism, Communism and 
Fascism”, “Education and Group 
Values”, “Social Security—A Wild 
Dream or a Practical Plan”, 
and ‘‘Speculation—A Menace or 
an Indispensable Feature of 
Capitalism.” 

The individuals who are to lead 
these four discussions were selected 








Prof. Max Otto 
- - - @ prelude to reunions 


in the same manner, popular vote. 
For the first time in the history of 
the Institute, the speakers will not 
be confined to members of the fac- 
ulty. This year two outstanding 
alumni of the University, Mr. Fred 
H. Clausen, president of the Van 
Brunt Manufacturing Co., of Hori- 
(Continued on p. 495, col. 3) 





U. of W. Radio Course 
Offered This Summer 


Recognizing the widespread in- 
terest in radio education and the 
desire of teachers for guidance in 
utilizing school broadcasts; the 
University School of Education 
will offer a new course during the 
coming Summer Session. 

H. B. McCarty, founder and 
Director of the Wisconsin School 
of the Air, will conduct the course, 
which is designed to train teachers 
in the use of radio as an educa- 
tional aid. Techniques of class 
preparation, listening, and follow- 
up will be included, as well as a 
consideration of program selection, 
reception equipment, study aids, 
teaching devices, radio appreciation, 
and evaluation. Facilities of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air and 
State Station WHA will be em- 
ployed to afford a practical labora- 
tory and library for those enrolled 
in the course, “Radio in the 
School”. 





How Chewing Gum 


keeps those alluring young smiles 








UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE BASIS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT. . . THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS + ee STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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MISS BOHAG RETIRES AFTER TEACHING 50 YEARS 


Fifty years of teaching—what a 
professional record to look back 
upon with pride and with many 
interesting memories of pioneer 
days. Such is the position of Miss 
Lillian Bohag, teacher in the Mer- 














Miss Lillian Bohag 
- - - preferred walking to oxen 


rill schools, who is retiring this 
spring. 

Miss Bohag has some priceless 
memories of those old days, mem- 
ories which stir the imaginations 
of those who now teach in a 
mechanized age with distances 
brought down to narrow limits as 
we zip along the highways at 
60 m.p.h. 

We wish that space permitted 
us to print in their entirety many 
of the interesting memories of Miss 
Bohag' concerning her first teaching 
experiences in the north woods of 
Price county. She was seventeen 
when she accepted her first teach- 
ing assignment—as she describes 
herself ‘“‘slender as a bean pole”, 
and none too confident about leav- 
ing her home for the first time. 
Though her school was only thirty 
miles from her home she had to 
travel part of the way by train, 
then on a bumpy lumber wagon, 
and finally on foot, as oxen pulled 
her trunk the final five miles on a 
“go-devil”, made from the crotch 
of a tree. 

She and her eight pupils occu- 
pied a new school, with handmade 
seats and desks, one chair and one 
table, but no clock. The school 
clerk had drawn marks on the floor 
near the door, as a sort of im- 








promptu sun dial, but when it was 
cloudy the school day was a matter 
of guesswork! Equipment consist- 
ed of six primers, six slates, and a 
box of pencils. 

In commenting upon the winter 
months, Miss Bohag says: ‘“The 
winter terms were the hardest, 
when after walking a mile or two 
in the deep snow one had to build 
a fire and sometimes there was only 
one pupil who was brave enough 
to venture out in the deep snow 
and bitter cold.” 

Comparing modern educational 
methods with those of fifty years 
ago Miss Bohag said that most of 
her schools were well equipped, 
and in the main were comfortable, 
even though they lacked electric 
lights and a modern heating plant. 
The worst feature of the pioneer 
schools was the habit of the stu- 
dents to drink from the same cup 
or dipper. Miss Bohag notices the 
greatest changes in reading and 
art, with the modern readers sci- 
entifically planned and beautifully 
illustrated, while the old-time habit 
of restricting art instruction to the 
drawing of geometric figures has 
given way to more creative work 
on the part of students. 

The JOURNAL unites with Miss 
Bohag’s many friends in the pro- 
fession to wish her many years of 
good health and happiness after 
she leaves the teaching ranks. 





Hugh S. Bonar Heads 
City Supts. for 1938-39 


Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, Manito- 
woc, was elected president of the 
Wisconsin City Superintendents as- 
sociation at the annual meeting of 
that body held in Milwaukee, 
April 22-23. Supt. Bonar succeeds 
T. J. McGlynn, De Pere. 

G. E. Watson, Marinette, was 
named vice president, and R. J. 
McMahon, Oshkosh S.T.C., secre- 
tary. F. L. Witter, Burlington, and 
J. H. Murphy, New Holstein, were 
named directors. 

Mr. Richard Mills of Fond du 
Lac was chosen president of the 
School Boards Association. 

Tenure received more than 
usual attention at the school boards’ 
sessions. At the superintendents’ 


session Mr. Leamer of La Crosse 
interpreted the progressive move- 





Alumni Institute— 
(Continued from p. 494) 


con, and Mr. William S. Kies, 
prominent New York banker, will 
be among the speakers. 

Mr. Clausen will team with 
Prof. E. E. Witte of the Economics 
department to lead the discussion 
on the subject of social security. 
Prof. Witte is generally credited 
with being the author of the pres- 
ent Federal social security legisla- 
tion and was influential in the 
bill’s passage. 

Prof. Max Otto, professor of 
Philosophy, and Alexander Golden- 
weiser, acting professor of Sociol- 
ogy, will speak on the subject of 
“Education and Group Values.” 
The question regarding speculation 
and its relation to the capitalistic 
system will be handled by Mr. Kies 
and Prof. W. Bayard Taylor of the 
Economics department. Prof. Selig 
Perlman of the Economics staff, 
and Prof. Grayson Kirk of the 
Political Science department will 
lead the round table discussions of 
what the University is teaching 
about Communism, Capitalism and 
Fascism. 

The Institute opens at 10 o'clock 
on Friday morning and the final 
session will be held at 3:15 that 
afternoon. The other “classes” 
start at 11:15 and 2:00. No fee is 
charged for attendance. All meet- 
ings will be held in the Memorial 
Union building. 

The regular class reunions which 
will start on Friday evening will 
feature the classes of 1888 and 
1913, celebrating their fiftieth and 
twenty-fifth anniversaries respec- 
tively. Other groups which will 
reune this year include 1893, 1898, 
1903, 1908, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 
1924. Most of the class activities 
will take place on Saturday, June 
18, the official Alumni Day. 





ment in teacher training, and Mr. 
Bonar outlined a comprehensive 
working program for the superin- 
tendents. A novel feature of the 
joint session was a panel discus- 
sion by board members and super- 
intendents on extra-curricular sub- 
jects. President Sanford brought to 
the groups the greetings of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 
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Year Ending December 31, 1937 


Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 
Certified Public Accountants 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Balance Sheet 


Assets 
Checks and Time Checks in 
Secretary's Office ------ $ 78.00 
Gash’ in: Bank ....--.. 6,199.52 


U. S. Treasury and Home 
Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion Bonds at Decem- 
ber 31, 1937 Market 


WOE: codcucsacaeeeem 64,472.81 
Other Securities—Not in 

Default—at December 31, 

1937 Market Value _--__ 42,206.25 
Other Securities—In De- 

fault—at December 31, 

1937 Market Value —__- 1,559.00 


Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
OL Oe Ge eee 1.00 
Equipment — Sec- 
retary’s Office__$2,267.75 
Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation ~~ 


501.48 1,766.27 





OG AES cto ucbewan sass $116,282.85 


Liabilities 


Records are kept on a Cash Basis 


Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
BBORY 3, 1967 mcnocennecon $118,440.08 
Excess of Income over Expenses 2,087.50 
$120,527.58 
Deduct: 
Adjustment of Securi- 
ties to Market 
Value as of 
12-31-37: 
Variation between 
cost and market 
4291997 cnncanie $5,416.88 
Variation between 
cost and market 
12-31-36 ....... tA72A45 
Net Decrease in Market 
Value of Securities during 
NOOBS « cuicteiticmnema eens 


Total Del WOU onweccntccasce $116,282.85 


Treasurer’s Records 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1937 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1937_----- $ 9,063.62 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secre- 
Re ee $ 52,819.08 


Convention Receipts__ 1,432.00 
Interest on Govern- 

ment Bonds —____-_ 1,512.78 
Income on Other Se- 

i 2,145.91 
Interest on Loans to 

Wisconsin Teachers 

Credit Union —_-_- 70.01 





AUDIT REPORT % WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Government Bonds 


CTE Sse ate a 12,224.45 
Other Bonds Sold or 
alee 250s 2o as 3,040.00 
Loans to Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit 
Union Repaid __-- 3,000.00 
Dividends on _Inter- 
national Match ____ 35.00 
Checks Cancelled _._- 17.55 
‘Potal (Receipts. 2.2 5s sececs ee 76,296.78 
$ 85,360.40 
Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of Checks No. 10610 to No. 
11780 inclusive issued pursuant 
to orders from the Secretary --- 79,160.88 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1937_. $ 6,199.52 


Secretary’s Records 
Statement of Income and Expense 
Year Ended December 31, 1937 
Income 
Memberships and Subscriptions____ $ 42,275.68 


Interest on United States Treasury 
Bonds 994.05 




















Income from Other Securities ~.._ 2,527.81 
Interest on Loans to Wisconsin 

Teachers Credit Union ~------- 70.01 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks ~~. 91.27 
Teachers’ Materials Sold ~-----_ 37.42 
Display Space at Convention —__- 1,682.81 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 

Advertising Space 

* 3 pene ate $10,195.39 

Printing ~---$8,829.95 

Postage ---. 828.58 

Other Ex- 

pense --.. 520.90 10,179.43 15.96 
Miscellaneous Income ~---------- 17.56 
Total Income $ 47,712.57 
Expense 
President’s Traveling Expense —-__ $ 191.36 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense —-_ 538.10 
Executive Committee Expense ~-_. 227.16 
Secretary’s Office 
Expense: 
Secretary's Salary --- $ 6,999.96 
Secretary’s Traveling 
TN DOREO  escicnen nates 1,177.33 

Office Salaries ~---_. 8,385.02 

ODE PRG Snnwcecminwe 1,620.00 

Office Supplies and 

ea 740.49 

OS en eee 1,334.84 

Telephone and Tele- 

VO) ee 441.09 

Subscriptions ~----. 33.00 

Lic a 353.03 

Depreciation — Office 

quipment ~-.-_-~ 223.94 

Other Expense —_--_- 260.81 21,569.51 
Convention Expense ~----------- 5,882.77 
National Education Association— 

Dues and Expense ~........... 742.73 
Committees 2,101.82 
TO Eo EES Lee 134.53 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 

Ce | EES, EMRE 397.75 
Research and Public Relations ---_ 11,903.40 
Subsidies—W isconsin District 

Teachers’ Association ~---..... 1,455.20 
Loss on Bonds Sold or Called___ 78.99 
Miscellaneous Expense ~--------- 401.75 45,625.07 

Total Expense 
Excess of Income over Expense --.-~--- $ 2,087.50 
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Announcing 


THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


TENTATIVE PLANS AND SCHEDULE 1938-1939 


} bs ENRICH the regular work of classroom 
teachers, and to provide new materials and 
methods for schools in the State, the Wisconsin 
School of the Air plans a group of old favor- 
ites and new features to be broadcast during 
1938-39. 

Continuing programs are listed below, with 
brief descriptions of broadcasts offered for the 
first time. 

Detailed outlines and teacher manuals will 
be available in September. Consult this tenta- 
tive schedule and plan your listening now. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 
po JUNIOR HIGH 
R 


Let's Draw, Grades 5-8—James Schwalbach. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Life in other lands, Grade 6—Mexico, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. 
Illustrated talks and dramatic incidents emphasiz- 
ing economic and human relationships. Planned 
for Grade 6. Suitable also for world review in 
Grade 7. New. 

LANGUAGE AND READING 
The Reading Club, Grades 5-7—an activity pro- 
gram to provide greater pleasure and appreciation 
in reading, composition, vocabulary building, and 
oral reporting. Original stories and poems en- 
couraged. A new feature! ~ 

MUSIC 
Journeys in Music Land, Grades 4-8—Prof. E. B. 
Gordon. 
Music Enjoyment, Grades 2-4—Mrs. Elyda 
Morphy. 

NATURE AND CONSERVATION 
Afield with Ranger Mac, Grades 5-8—Wakelin 
McNeel. 
Nature Tales, Grades 2-4 

PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 
Rhythm and Games, Kg.—Grade 3—Mts. 
Steve. 
Stories in Social Studies, Grades 1—-2—Lively stor- 
ies and little plays, to extend the child’s horizon. 
Programs can be related to primary projects on 
home and community life, health, safety, etc. New. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Grades 7-9. These programs will help teachers 
to give their pupils a background for understand- 
ing the vital problems of the world today. The 
presentation will be varied to include dramatic in- 
terludes, discussions of current topics, interviews, 
etc. A new series. 


FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ENGLISH—Grades 10-12 (1st Semester) 
Reading for Pleasure—a series planned to help 
young people select worth while books, and to in- 
crease their enjoyment of good reading. 


Fannie 


MAY, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY 


These programs are the result of interest shown 
in broadcasts on “Books You'll Like” in the cur- 
rent “English As You Like It’ series. Illustrated 
readings and dramatic interludes. 

FRENCH—Grades 9-12 
Dramatized travels and dialogs in French are plan- 
ned to continue the service of the University 
French Department in helping the high school 
language teacher. The flavor of French spoken by 
natives of the country characterizes these interest- 
ing presentations. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION—Grades 9-12 

year) 

A new series to help high school pupils under- 
stand and enjoy good music. Beginning with folk 
music, the course will include a variety of vocal 
and instrumental forms. Second semester broad- 
casts will provide better acquaintance with com- 
posers worth knowing. Outlines and aids will be 
supplied to help teachers in guiding student activity 
and study. The course will be conducted by 
W. R. Sur, Director of Music, Wisconsin High 
School, Madison. 

SPEECH—Grades 10-12 (2nd Semester) 
To assist in the teaching of Speech in high schools, 
a special series of broadcasts will be offered the 
second semester, replacing the English programs on 


(Entire 


books. Details will be announced later. 
—FIRST SEMESTER— 
Grades 
Monday 9:30 A.M. Afield with Ranger 
| 7 Se 5-8 
2:00 P.M. Geography ------ 6 
Tuesday 9:30 A.M. Stories in Social 
Stuiies ...... 1-2 
2:00 P.M: Lets Deaw —..... 5-8 
Wednesday 9:30 A.M. Nature Tales _--_. 2-4 
2:00 P.M. Journeys in Music 
jo eee 4-8 
Thursday 9:30 A.M. Music Enjoyment. 2-4 
1:30 P.M. English for High 
| 10-12 
2:00 P.M. Social Studies --_ 7-9 
Friday 9:30 A.M. Language and 
Rea ......... 5-7 
11:30 A.M. French for High 
Schools ......... 9-12 
1:30 P.M. Music Appreciation. 9-12 
2:00 P.M. Rhythm and Games Kg.—3 


ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

1:30 P.M. Agriculture. 

1:30 P.M. Following Congress Re- 
enactments of scenes in 
Halls of Congress to- 
day, for use in social 
studies. 

Social Adjustment. 

Youth Discussions (Citi- 
zenship). Interviews 
and f rank discussions 
of life’s problems by 
young people. 


Monday 
Tuesday 


1:30 P.M. 


Wednesday 
3:00 P.M. 


Thursday 
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COMING EVENTS 
June 26—July 1—N.E.A., at New York City. 
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Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madi- 
son’s “Latin center”, is ideal for summer- 
school residence. See page 507. 











We are pleased to report that the following coun- 
ties have achieved 100% enrollment in the W.E.A. 
since the last listing of 100%ers was published: 
Kenosha, Rusk, St. Croix, Sawyer, Waukesha, and 
Washington counties. 


Jim D. Hill, president of the Superior S. T. C., 
was recently appointed to the commission on higher 
education of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


Walter R. Bruce, principal of the Middleton High 
school, was elected president of the Western Dane 
County Education association at the annual spring 
meeting held at Oregon last month. 

Other officers elected are Wayne Craney, principal 
of the Highland—Mendota Beach school, vice-presi- 
dent; Edythe Sanderman, western Dane county super- 
vising teacher, secretary-treasurer; and Mabel Grady, 
teacher at the Moorhead school, and Mrs. Jenny 
Hickey, Fish Hatchery school, members of the 
executive board. 


Teachers of German have organized a Wisconsin 
chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
German. Dr. C. M. Purin, director of the University 
of Wisconsin extension division was named presi- 
dent, with fellow officers as: Robert O. Roeseler, 
U. of W., vice-president; Emil H. Koch, Shorewood, 
secretary; and Gustav Fritsche, Bay View H. S., G. C. 
Cast, Lawrence College, and Miss Alma Wiechers, 
Racine, as members of the executive committee. 


Supt. L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac, has been re- 
employed as superintendent of the Fond du Lac 
schools for a three-year term. 


A recent issue of Time magazine had quite an 
article on the Kenosha vote as to whether or not an 
R. O. T. C. unit would be put in the high school. 
The story featured the work of Mary D. Bradford, 
former superintendent of the Kenosha schools and a 
constant friend of the W.E.A., who took a leading 
part in the defeat of the proposal. 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will hold its fourth summer meeting in connection 
with the N.E.A. convention at New York City, 
June 27-29. Details concerning speakers, places of 
meetings, reservations for luncheons, etc. are appear- 
ing in this month’s issue of The Mathematics Teacher. 


The March 23 issue of the Muscaroon, school 
paper at Muscoda High school, carried good news 
about the new building program at Muscoda. The 
rest of the paper is full of chit-chat of local interest, 
with several good, chatty columns written by student 
“commentators”. 


C. H. Bonsack, for the past 13 years teacher of 
agriculture at Oregon, was recently named assistant 
supervisor of vocational agriculture education under 
L. M. Sasman of the state department of vocational 
education. Harold J. Morrissey, for the past seven 
years agricultural instructor and athletic coach at 
Highland, succeeds Mr. Bonsack at Oregon. 


Conforming with provisions of the tenure law, 
members of the Madison board of education voted at 
their March meeting to repeal their ban against mar- 
ried women teachers. The board’s previous policy had 
been to make contracts with women teachers with the 
understanding that the contracts would ‘not be re- 
newed if the teachers were married during the next 
school year. 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
wide awake to the best interests of children and 
youth, devoted its 1938 convention to ‘Guiding 
Growth.” Meeting in Stevens Point’s splendid new 
high school, the program offerings were clear and 
constructive. Besides the formal addresses there was 
a novel presentation in the form of a trial, Youth 
vs. Society, in which the jury found for the plaintiff. 
The entire program was of a high order and we 
were pleased to see so many school men and women 
in attendance. 

Life memberships for distinctive service were 
awarded to Mrs. Mary Bradford, Kenosha, Mrs. 
Sabin, Madison, Miss Emma Brookmire, Madison, 
Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Superior, and Mrs. Murdock, 
Kenosha County. 


Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, U. of W., recently trav- 
eled to Washington to meet with other members of 
the N.E.A. Committee on Salaries to consider tenta- 
tive plans for aggressive work in this field. 


J. H. McNeel, principal of Beloit High school, 
has been named president of the Big Eight confer- 
ence. Owen L. Robinson, principal at Janesville, was 
re-elected secretary—treasurer. 


The senior students of the Outagamie Rural Nor- 
mal school, organized as a Conservation Club, have 
sponsored a county-wide rural school conservation 
poster contest this spring. Over 200 conservation post- 
ers were exhibited. Crayon, water color, paper cut- 
ting and other mediums were used. 


Gotta job this summer? If not, and if you need a 
bit of money to “tide you over” until that memorable 
day in September or October when you get your first 
check, don’t forget that the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, a service of the W.E.A. for members 
only can take care of your needs, and save you money. 
Write us for details. 








Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is 
offering room and board at very reasonable rates. See details, page 507. 
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You'll enjoy many fine friendships if 
you stay at Ann Emery Hall during your 
summer session at the “U.” See page 507. 











The North-Wisconsin Schoolmasters’ association 
has been holding regular meetings every six weeks 
during the current year. Daniel L. Brace, county su- 
perintendent of Bayfield county is president, and 
Edwin Corrigan, supervising teacher of Ashland 
county, is secretary. 


Two veteran Beloit teachers, Royal B. Everill, 
social science instructor and L. Henry Noble, indus- 
trial arts instructor, are the authors of a new book, 
“Related Information for Woodwork”, which is 
scheduled to come off the presses within the near 
future. The book develops a new approach to the 
teaching of industrial arts: a correlation with the 
social sciences whereby the study of the practical use 
of tools is augmented with a study of the raw 
materials and their sources, “consumer education’, 
etc. 


There are many Polish students in and around 
Weyerhaeuser, and often neighboring schools kid- 
dingly speak of them as “those Pollacks from Weyer- 
haeuser”. Usually nothing offensive is meant by the 
term, but occasionally it is used in a rather slighting 
manner. Such must have been the case at some time 
this spring, for the Ladysmith News recently carried 
quite a number of letters and items written in defense 
of the Polish people in the community. One very in- 
teresting sidelight was contributed by a rural teacher 
of Rusk county, Miss Margaret Decker, who com- 
mented upon the fact that the Polish pupils in her 
school have ably demonstrated their love for educa- 
tion on many occasions. This year she put an arith- 
metic problem before her class, to have them figure 
how many miles they walk going to and coming from 
school during their eight years. Some walked a total 
of 3,600 miles—equivalent to the distance from New 
York to Los Angeles! Miss Decker carried her figur- 
ing a bit farther, and noted that one student of her 
school, Chester Bush, lived four miles from school, 
and during his high school years walked a total of 
5,760 miles! Kinda makes a person foot-sore just 
reading about it, doesn’t it? 


County Superintendents Consider Live Issues 
of Education 


County Superintendents met at Wisconsin Rapids 
on April 25 upon call of their president, Miss Edith 
McEachron of Racine County. The conference was 
devoted to consideration of timely subjects. The su- 
perintendents have organized themselves under the 
committee plan and are making excellent progress. 
There were reports upon pupil records, legislative 
program, including tuition, certification, superintend- 
ents’ qualifications, small schools, and transportation. 
It was apparent that the county superintendents are 
alert to current problems and are making sincere 
and concerted effort to meet the crucial issues of 
rural education. At the luncheon meeting Prof. John 
Barton of the University spoke on the Folk School. 





_ The food at Ann Emery is outstanding 
in quality and good taste. Meals are planned 
by a trained dietitian. See page 507. 











CATTLE soon became contemptuous of the 
first locomotives, and continued their grazing on 
the tracks, despite clouds of black smoke and 
showers of sparks. THE Story Book or TRAINS 
tells that sometimes a trainman would sit on the 
cowcatcher and shoot dried peas to drive them 
away. Maud and Miska Petersham combine 
picturesque stories and glowing illustrations in 
all sixteen titles of The Story Book Series, mak- 
ing them ideal as supplementary readers in 
Social Studies up to the sixth grade. 


_ 
U. §. A. has 40,000 square miles of land where 
not even a goat can graze. 


~~ 

HISTORY has been called ‘‘Geography in 
motion.” Certainly the phrase fits the historic 
upheavals of today. Dr. J. RussELL SMITH’s 
New GEOGRAPHIES bring rich understanding of 
the peoples engaged in these changes—a toler- 
ance and sympathy that are the foundation of 
international good-will. 


“PAIN IN THE HEAD” is the name 


school-children in the Congo give to arithmetic. 


tt et al 
“*COMPLETE?’’ when used as an adjective 
is defined in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS as, “lacking nothing; entire; 
perfect; full.”” That exactly describes the com- 
plete definitions in this, the dictionary made 
especially for children. Words are defined, not 
in terms of their roots, but in simple language 
every pupil understands. 1729 pictures and 24 
pages of colored maps add visual information. 


tt tt all . 
DON’T waiss this bus! Leadore, Idaho, claims 


the longest school bus route—92 miles. 
“~_ 


44BE IT ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.” And there’s no theme that furnishes a 
simpler basis of understanding in Pre-Primer 
and Primer reading than home relationships. 
With big photos of everyday activities and 
simple vocabularies, THE Everypay LiFe 


READERS give this interesting approach. 
~~ 


MAY is the only month of the year in which 
no President was born or died. 


The son AVVTTES oY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~, PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS I SAN FRANCISCO 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED ‘4 714 PULLMANS 


VISITING TWO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, OLD 
MEXICO AND CANADA AND CIRCLING 
THE UNITED STATES SEEING 


qusces, in Old Mexico... . Carlsbad Caverns 
os Angeles, stopping at palatial Biltmore Hotel 
for three nights... . Beverly Hills... . Holly- 





al Park .. 
CAVERNS or YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 
America’s most outstanding travel bargain... . 
exclusive special train . . . . lots aa htseeing 
- « » » wonderful meals... . handling of baggage. 
Enjoy your vacation in AIR-CO ITIONED 
comfort. 

Ly. Chicago June 19—July 3-17-31—August 14 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 
posope ... . Alaska .... Yellowstone... . 
Pacific-Northwest . . . . Montreal . . . . Quebec 
....» Boston... . New York... . Bermuda 


. « Hawaii. 
Weekly Departures. Ask for folders. 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 

















wood .... Santa Monica... . Catalina Island 
...+. Santa Cruz... . California Big Redwood 
Trees... . Preview of World War at San Fran- 
cisco... . Portland... . Seattle... . Victoria, 
Canada... . American Rockies . . . . Glacier 
Nation . . Optional to CARLSBAD 

















Annual 


Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 
minimum cost. 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work, 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 507. 











Miss Gertrude Forrester, member of the West Bend 
teaching staff, has contributed quite a number of 
articles to professional magazines this past year, the 
most recent being published in the February issue of 
the Bulletin or Secondary Education of the N.E.A. 


Another budding Wisconsin author in the teaching 
ranks is Howard Oiseth, journalism instructor at Su- 
perior Central High school, who has had several 
articles published by the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism in their pub- 
lication, ‘‘Journalism Quarterly’. The articles have 
discussed journalism practices in Sweden, the infor- 
mation for which was gathered by Mr. Oiseth during 
a recent trip through the Scandinavian countries. 


If you're going to summer school this year you'll 
be adding to your professional worth, but in the 
meantime your pocketbook has to take a beating. If 
you need money—and who of us can escape that need 
at some time in our life?—remember that the Wis- 
consin Teacher Credit Union is equipped to give you 
financial help at rates of interest which are exceed- 
ingly reasonable and below levels charged by most 
commercial loaning agencies. Save money by borrow- 
ing through the W. T. C. U. 


Tom Hippaka, industrial arts supervisor of the 
Madison Public schools, recently completed his work 
for a Ph.D. at the U. of W., writing a Survey of 
Education in Finland 1800-1925 as the subject of his 
doctoral thesis. Most of the source material, much of 
it of extreme value and antiquity, was secured through 
connections in Finland. 

Congrats, Dr. Hippaka. 


Here's a teaching suggestion for those teachers 
who find students bored with the reading of poetry: 
Miss Magdelene Stunes, fifth grade teacher in Beloit, 
has discovered that students feel quite different about 
the reading of poetry when given through the form 
of choral reading. Try it sometime, and if you want 
suggestions as to suitable selections write Miss 
Stunes. 


Teachers of the social sciences will be interested in 
the annual convention of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, being held in Pittsburgh on the 
Friday and Saturday immediately following Thanks- 
iving, Nov. 25-26. More detailed information will 
be given in the fall. Or, you can secure information 
by writing R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
who is chairman of the local committee of 
arrangements. 


We always enjoy reading “The Bed Sheet’ that 
cheerful and peppy house organ of the Wisconsin 
Orthopedic Hospital school in Madison. The Feb.— 
March cover design gave promise of spring in the 
form of a drawing depicting several bullfrogs in 
close harmony, drawn by Susan Hoton. Stories, 
poems, and articles, all written by the students show 
what can be done in other orthopedic schools of the 
State. 








Ann Emery Hall’s spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 507. 
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Ann Emery Hall, corner of Langdon and 
Frances, is open for University of Wiscon- 
sin Summer Session. Turn to page 507. 











Some notes on Platteville S. T. C.: B. M. Carlson, 
music instructor at the college recently acted as judge 
in the music contest of the Northeastern Iowa dis- 
trict at Dubuque. . . . Stanley Orr, Platteville grad- 
uate, is taking over the work of Theodore Lathrop 
for the remainder of the year, as Mr. Lathrop has 
accepted a position at Reedsburg. . . . Dan Livings- 
ton, a graduate of the college, who has been teaching 
at Bridgewater, S. D., has accepted a similar position 
at Highland. . . . Miss Agnes Otis Brigham, phys- 
ical education instructor at the college, attended the 
midwest physical. education conference at Chicago 
last month. 


Miss Helen Gardner, state director for the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the N.E.A. wishes to 
remind all teachers attending the New York conven- 
tion that the headquarters for the Department of 
Business Education will be at the Biltmore, with 
meetings scheduled there on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 27-28. The administrators’ program will be 
directed by James L. Holtsclaw, supervising prin- 
cipal of commercial education for the city of De- 
troit. If you're interested in commercial work and 
plan to attend the N.E.A. be sure to participate in 
the commercial meetings. 


Do you need $$$$$$$$? Who doesn't? Well, if 
you're a W.E.A. member you'd be in line for a loan, 
if you need one for summer expenses. Write the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison, Or drop in and look us over. 


A comprehensive testing program has been carried 
out in all of the schools of Bayfield county this year, 
according to information received from the office of 
County Supt. Daniel L. Brace. Every pupil will have 
been given two standardized tests before the close 
of the year. 


The Amherst Board of Education has been draw- 
ing up a temporary salary schedule based on experi- 
ence and training. Raises have been granted to most 
of the teachers who did not come up to the standard 
set in the schedule. 

Congratulations to the Amherst board for putting 
into effect such a progressive standard of teacher re- 
muneration. More and more school systems are adopt- 
ing salary schedules, which puts it squarely up to the 
teacher whether or not she is willing to secure ad- 
vancement upon continued training and experience. 


Supt. H. J. Powell, Clintonville, was elected pres- 
ident of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters club at 
its annual meeting at Appleton last month. He suc- 
ceeds C. F. Hedges, superintendent of the Neenah 
schools. R. J. McMahon, Oshkosh, was elected sec- 
retary—treasurer, and Werner Witte, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Appleton High school, was named vice- 
president. 





Ann Emery Hall’s recreation roof pro- 
vides a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn 
to page 507. 














Enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten vacation trip to one or more 
of these famous regions. Travel in comfort at low cost on 
air-conditioned North Western trains. To many destinations 
you may go one way, return another, without extra charge. 


r== = MAIL THIS COUPON = = w& 


EE R. THOMSON, P. T. M. 
i Pe i ese Chicago & North Western Railway 
NOR 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without charge, full information 

4 and literature about North Western vacations in: 
O BLACK HILLS of SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Nearest mountain vaca- 

tionland and America’s last romantic frontier. 


Majestic scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Econom- 
ical hotel and lodge accommodations. 


O NORTH WOODS 2f WISCONSIN. 


UPPER MICHIGAN 
— Pine forests, sparkling lakes. Wonderful 
fishing. Favorite midwestern vacation region. 
Resorts to suit all purses. Only a few hours 
ride on North Western's fast afternoon train, 
The Flambeau. 


© YELLOWSTONE ;Am2ins 104 0 
sers, Canyons, 

waterfalls, forests, fascinating wil life. ai 
© COLORADO | 302". iaspicins 
mountains, beautifu 
lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling outdoor 


sports. Resortaccommodationsat all prices. Only 
an overnight trip from Chicago. 


OZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


—America’s grandest, most colorful scenic won- 

derland. Vast canyons. Awe-inspiring heights 

and depths. 

CALI FORN PA Favorite vacation 
O state. Beautiful, ro- 

mantic, historic. See its mountains, old missions, 


famous cities, ocean beaches, Hollywood—center 
of the movie industry. See Boulder Dam en route. 


OPACIFIC NORTHWEST 


—Vast green paradise. See Mt. Rainier, Crater Lake, 
Puget Sound. Enjoy wonderful summer climate. 


© CANADIAN ROCKIES— 


Famed scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver. 
© A L AS K A; Picturesque land of Northern 
lights, midnight sun, misty 

waterfalls and mighty glaciers. 


O Ask About Our Economical All-Expense Tours 


to many of the above regions. 


Ce Keddie pandasaanasans es Seth. . 6 cndadonee 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


[fests of the “400”, the Streamliners and the Challengers 5] 
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Marquette University 
SUMMER SESSION 


Registration, June 24-25 
Classes begin Monday, June 27 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: Botany, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, history, jour- 
nalism, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, physics, religion, 
political science, sociology, and speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 1217 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, for the bulletin 


Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 
ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
proves an ideal spot in which to take your 
summer courses. 


Marquette 
University 
MILWAUKEE 























VACATION 
inCOLORADO 


CALIFORNIA 
a 


ITY 
YELLOWSTONE 
CARISBAD CAVERNS 
YOSEMITE AND 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARKS 

ROCK ISLAND 


Delightin the beauty of theWest.DeLuxe 

Golden State Limited or the Economy- 
Luxury Californian Chicago to California—Rocky Moun- 
tain Limited to Colorado. Air-conditioned. Low fares. 

Ask about economical all-expense tours 
M - 
GEG. C JONSON AE BP OU ON nn 
Rock Island Lines 
803 Majestic Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Phone Marquette 6990 
Please send me complete information about: 





Laoukn tas Ob oewe O All-Expense Tours. 


: , c WS ice cceun sa eecneewdaebeaecues 
? 1Sian AGO .  ckee os tnkucnsatbanctpas 
% A ee ee ee 2397-2 





Each summer many former residents re- 
turn to Ann Emery Hall and bring their 
friends. Turn to page 507. 











Lawrence Waddell is the new president of the Sauk 
County Teachers association. Other officers are: Mrs. 
Elfrieda Hammersmeister, vice-president; and Lillian 
Anderson, secretary—treasurer. 


Francis H. Nelson, principal of the newly accred- 
ited high school at Readstown, writes us concerning 
the work being offered at the school. A new faculty 
member is being added, to teach band and science. 
The expanded program is made possible by the build- 
ing of an addition completed last summer. 


“Pete” Peterson was recently elected president of 
the Chippewa county local of the W.E.A. Other off- 
cers are Miss Gunda Thompson, vice-president, Miss 
Adeline Martin, treasurer; and Miss Mildred Konech- 
ney, secretary. New members of the executive com- 
mittee are Miss Anne Telisak and Paul Rosenberg, 
while Miss Ruth Connell was chosen as delegate at 
large. 

tt was voted to change the setup of the county 
organization so that rural, state graded, village, and 
city teachers who are under the supervision of the 
county superintendents would belong to one unit of 
the W.E.A. instead of having separate units for each 
division. 


Clyde Shields, who has been acting as assistant 
principal of the Ashland High school during the past 
year, has been named principal. During the 1937-38 
school year Supt. Bassford has been acting both as 
principal and superintendent. 


An interesting unit which developed from stu- 
dents’ questions and problems as to the correct thing 
to do in specific social situations was completed in 
the junior English classes conducted by Helen Kelsh 
at Oconto High school this past semester. The Eng- 
lish room was transformed into a dining room, the- 
atre, and home, where each student had the oppor- 
tunity to practice the art of social etiquette with 
ease and assurance. At the close of the series of dis- 
cussions a tea was held and several teachers invited. 
Lessons learned were put into practice. 


“Money here, and money there—summer bills get 
in my hair” is the annual wail of many teachers. If 
summer financial obligations trouble you we would 
suggest a loan through the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union. It’s a function of the W.E.A. open only to 
members! 


The secretary's office had the pleasure of partici- 
pating in the Green County Educational Workshop, 
conducted by the Joint Committee on Education in 
Wisconsin, at Brodhead on April 19. The program 
was planned under the leadership of Mrs. R. J. Doug- 
las, representing the Wisconsin Farm Bureau federa- 
tion, and Miss Charlotte Kohn, representing the 
W.E.A. Secretary Plenzke spoke on “Recent Changes 
in the Educational Program and the Future Outlook”. 
It was a splendid meeting, and of great interest to 
the many leaders in Green County who attended. 








Ann Emery Hall is one block from Lake 
Mendota where you may swim, canoe, or 
sail. Turn to page 507. 
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Last month the rural and state graded schools of 
Green Lake county cooperated in the presentation of 
a novel play. entitled “Strange Visitors”. Each school 
represented a certain country, and the pupils wore 
appropriate costumes, sang and danced the folk 
songs and music of that particular country. The 
county was divided up into six districts, so that each 
school could be represented. 

This interesting project was planned and directed 
by the county superintendent, Louis Bosman and the 
supervising teacher, Miss Esther Toll. 


ARE YOU MOVING THIS SPRING? If 
you will not be at your present address next 
Sept. would you kindly send us your new ad- 
dress, so that your September Journal will 
reach you? Thank you much—it will assure 
your getting the Journal, and it will save us 
time and money. So, SEND US YOUR 
SEPTEMBER ADDRESS PLEASE. 


FOUND: A place to invest your savings with 
safety and good return: The Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, which is noted for its care in making 
loans, with a resulting assurance of return on invest- 
ments. We don’t promise 100% on the dollar, but 
we have always been able to give a greater return 
than most investments. 


High school principals will want to be reminded 
that the leaflet, “Your Life in the Making,” published 
by the N.E.A., makes a fitting memento to graduat- 
ing seniors. It was originally written as a commence- 
ment address and then reprinted for distribution, now 
to appear in a gift edition. See the N.E.A. JOUR- 
NAL for April for a sample and prices. 


New members who enroll now in the N.E.A. may, 
on request, be credited to the advance year, 1938-39. 
Under this arrangement they will receive the spring 
issues of the N.E.A. JOURNAL free and all issues 
during the next school year, 1938-39. They will be 
entitled to participate in the New York convention. 


Supt. Henry Smith, Sheboygan, was recently 


granted a three-year contract. 


The 17th Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, which will be available 
September 15, 1938, will bring actual school room 
practices of people who have tried to meet some of 
the difficulties in reading in the elementary school. 
Among the topics included in this book will be 
Reading Readiness, Speech Aspects, Beginning Read- 
ing, Diagnostic and Remedial Reading, Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Supervised Reading Programs, 
Materials in Reading, School Libraries, Different 
Types of Organization Schemes. At the close of each 
chapter will be a short bibliography of twenty refer- 
ences. A Study Outline to go with this Yearbook is 
being prepared which can be used in teachers’ meet- 
ings and principals’ clubs. 








Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 507. 


























From CHICAGO 


Northwest vavs $474.00 


Visiting 3 countries! See Mexico. Los Angeles, 3 
days—with trips to Hollywood, Catalina Island. 
Santa Cruz—San Francisco—Portland—Columbia 
River—Seattle. Victoria, Canada. Glacier National 
Park. Leave Chicago June 19, July 3, 17, 31 and 
August 14. 

From TWIN CITIES 


Pacific 
Northwest . ois . 142% 


Glacier Park ... Portland ... Seattle... Victoria 
... Vancouver... Harrison Hot Springs... Lake 
Louise . . . Banff. Leave Twin Cities July 4, 18, 


Alasha . vfs . $2162 


American Rockies (Glacier Park optional) .. . 
Seattle . . . Victoria . Vancouver—INSIDE 
PASSAGE to Alaska, return via Jasper Park, 
Canada. Leave Twin Cities July 16 and August 13. 


Alasha . vis . $2140 


American Rockies (Glacier Park optional) Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver, B.C... . north to Alaska via 
sheltered Inside Passage to Prince Rupert, Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, Skagway. Return via Wrangell — 
then option of Lake Louise and Banff, or Jasper 
National Park to Twin Cities. Leave Twin Cities 
July 2, 16, 30 and August 13. 


® 
Route of the AIR-CONDITIONED 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


-—-—" MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOKLETS “""""" 
B. C. CULBERTSON, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. W58 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me information about your travel service to 
Glacier Park (1 Pacific Northwest —) Alaska (1 Cali- 
fornia (1) Dude Ranches (] All-Expense Tours [7]. 
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IN COMMERCIAL BUSINESS FIELD 


Teachers who desire to qualify for Commercial 
teaching or a position in business, where there 
are inspiring opportunities for advancement, 
are invited to investigate our courses. 





Note: Graduates of an Accredited College (4 
year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects 
at Spencerian and credits will be recognized 
by the State Department of Education. 














Many College Graduates and Former Teachers 
in Our Student Body 


Summer School Opening Dates—June 20, 27, July 5 
6—8-10 weeks’ courses 


Write, phone, or call for catalog 





COLLEGE, Inc. 


606 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Marquette 0880 


Spencerian Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


POSITIONS OPEN— 


























[ “Yes, I’ve driven a 


1938 Ford 
V-8!” 


IN FACT, I tried both of them. 
The De Luxe and the Standard. 
And let me tell you that as far as 
roadability and easy handling are 
concerned—they’re both swell. 


Did I buy a ’38 Ford? You bet I 
did. Which one? I made my choice; 
now you go make yours. See your 
Ford dealer soon and let him dem- 
onstrate both the De Luxe and the 
Standard. 





FORD V°8 
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Ann Emery Hall provides a delightful 








social program. Turn to page 507. 





More than 300 women teachers of the Fond du 
Lac county rural schools were given instruction in 
various folk dances by A. L. Masley of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac on March 18. 
The dance instructions were given in preparation for 
the spring season when teachers in the county are 
teaching pupils the various folk dances. 


As usual those Janesville peds are busting loose 
with some seasonal activity—or, it was seasonal, 
when this item was written! The early part of April 
the teachers staged a bowling meet, with teams com- 
posed of men vs. women. At the time the news item 
which gave us the information was written the women 
were keeping their roster under cover, though it was 
announced that Miss Helen Febock, art instructor, 
was to coach the women pin-splitters. 

Ken. Bick, the coach of the men was a bit more 
communicative about the personnel of his teams. 
Team 1, under the captaincy of O. L. Robinson, was 
composed of Arden Wandrey, John Gach, Harold 
Rebholz, Ed. Kommes, and Ted Sorenson. V. E. 
Klontz captained Team 1A, with Harold Gessert, 
Leroy Kumerow, Arthur B. Lyon, N. E. Loofboro, 
and Herman Helbig as the gutter gang. We didn’t 
see any news flashes of 300-pin games, so we assume 
that scores were within reason! 


It sure does look as though the Kenosha teachers 
like J. C. Chapel as president of their association, for 
recently he was elected to that office for the fifth con- 
secutive year! And not a word raised in protest of 
possible dictatorship, which shows that Mr. Chapel 
has been “‘cutting the cake’ to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

Other officers for next year are: Miss Lena Nelson, 
vice-president; Mrs. Lulu Lampe Murphy, secretary; 
E. E. Leschinsky, treasurer; and Miss Florence Trainor 
and Miss Harriet Schleck, new members of the board. 


Willis Freitag, teacher of agriculture in the Lake 
Mills schools for the past few years, has been 
appointed teacher-trainer for the agriculture depart- 
ment of the U. of W. 


The rural, state graded, and high school teachers 
of Rusk county had a splendid meeting at Ladysmith 
the middle of March. Besides speeches by State Su- 
pervisors Harry Merritt and Roy Ihlenfeldt the pro- 
gram included a clever four-act play presented by the 
students of the Rusk county normal school, depicting 
changed educational methods since 1907. 


The annual spring meeting and banquet of the 
Adams County Teachers association was held at 
Adams, April 14. Speakers were J. F. Rolfe, La 
Crosse S. T. C. and Norman Knutezon, Central 
S. T. C. Robert Tremaine, president of the Adams 
Co. association presided at the afternoon session, 
while Don Hamilton acted as toastmaster at the 
evening session. The success of the meeting has 
prompted the association leaders to make it an annual 
event. 





Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, 
well balanced, and attractively served. Turn 
to page 507. 
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Out-door lunches high over Langdon 
Street is just one of many advantages of 








living at Ann Emery. See page 507. 





The annual dinner of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E.A. will climax the New York 
convention with a special program planned for the 
evening of June 30, at the Hotel Commodore. Reser- 
vations may be made with Solomon Greenfield, Stuy- 
vesant High school, 345 E. 15th St., N. Y. C. Tickets 
are $2.50 each. 


The Wisconsin Music Teachers association met in 
Sheboygan on April 18-19, and the program hon- 
ored Dr. Theodore Winkler, who is engaged in his 
50th year of teaching music. 

Officers of the state association are: Harold Cham- 
berlain, Ripon, president; Elmer Slama, Ripon, vice 
president; Miss Bertha Klingholz, Manitowoc, secre- 
tary; and Miss Elizabeth MHearding, Delafield, 
treasurer. 


Lincoln school, Shawano, had its annual exhibit 
and pet show, April 11-12. Each grade had a booth 
in the gym exhibiting the work done during the 
year, in addition to a “realm of interest’, such as 
the library, gardens, pets, Indians, etc. 


The secretary's office had the extreme pleasure of 
participating in the spring meeting of the La Crosse 
County Teachers Local, at La Crosse, on the evening 
of April 18. While the La Crosse County Local has 
been a working unit of the W.E.A. this was in the 
nature of a real organization meeting, and the suc- 
cessful attendance has assured the officers that there 
is a place for such an organization in the county. A 
regular series of meetings will be planned for next 
year, according to Otto Hamilton, president of the 
Local. 

Over 50 teachers of the county schools attended 
the meeting, which was featured by a musical pro- 
gram planned by Miss Eleanor Kinney, teacher of the 
Walker school. A trio from Legan High school, La 
Crosse, sang for the group, Miss Kinney gave a fine 
piano solo, and Mr. A. S. Mikelson, member of the 
Onalaska faculty, displayed exceptional musical talent 
in two vocal solos. 

The W.E.A. extends congratulations to County 
Supt. Hazel Leicht, supervising teacher, Mabel Berg, 
and Mr. Hamilton for their success in launching their 
county local on what promises to be a banner year 
during 1938-39. 


Miss Marie Bleck, art teacher at Mercer, was re- 
cently awarded $200 as first prize in a contest con- 
ducted by the Milwaukee Art Institute. Her poems 
and woodcut illustrations have also won recognition. 


Miss Hazel Prytherch, New Diggings, was elected 
president of the Lafayette County Teachers associa- 
tion at the spring meeting held in Darlington last 
month. Other officers are: Reuben Donner, South 
Wayne, vice-president; and Peter Morgan, Argyle, 
re-elected to the office of secretary—treasurer. 


Glenn Davis, history teacher at Waupun during 
the past two years, has resigned to attend the 
U. of W. next fall, completing work in the law 
school. 








Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann 
Emery’s sun deck. See page 507. 











/n the CANADIAN jl 


PANibe: 


and Emenald lake. 
ALL: EXPENSE Zours 





4 COLORFUL DAYS ... 2 days at Banff, 
2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or Field, all ex- $57 


penses, from. 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS a wate tei each at 
Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional 
at Banff or Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff or 
Field, from . eg "$74: 50 
Tours begin at Banff or ” Field bl include 
modern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 
miles of Alpine Motoring. Add rail fare to 
Banff (or Field). 


Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 


ALASKA... 9-day “Princess Cruises,” 
$95 up. Special 11-day “Princess Cruises,” 
via Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From 
Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle: meals and 
berth included except at Skagway. 

Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific 
Coast points . . . via fast Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental trains . . . air-conditioned. 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


=~ 


For descriptive folders and information write or telephone your 
own Travel Agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office, including: 


THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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—— AGAIN WE SAY — 
‘We Thank You 


As another school year 

closes we wish to thank 

our many school friends 

for the orders sent us this 

past school year. We have 

enjoyed doing business 

with you, and trust that 

* you will give us an oppor- 

Folks Like Our tunity of filling your or- 
Friendly Service ders next school year. 








NS 
FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











Visible, Permanent Grade Records 
Information at a Glance 


Modernize your school records, with this new 
— der sate 

h in Wi in have already adopt- 

ed’ this! for 4 grade and High school Records. 


Standard forms carried in stock. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12-14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 








LOCALS PRESIDENTS: 

If you have already elected your officers 
for 1938-39 please send this information to 
the secretary’s office, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison, or to the chairman of the Locals 
Committee, Mr. C. J. Brewer, Eau Claire 
. T. C. We will greatly appreciate your 
courtesy in supplying us with this informa- 
tion, so that we can keep our files up to date. 


Shwish—that’s just the Janesville Education asso- 
ciation warming up for its 1938-39 program. At 
least, we're willing to predict a strenuous campaign 
for 1938-39, as the present — chairman 
Arthur B. Lyon, who has been keeping the Janes- 
ville peds in a constant dither this past year, has 
been named president of the Janesville association 
for next year. 

Other officers are: Roy O'Neill, vice-president and 
Miss Nellie Larson, secretary—treasurer. Retiring of- 
ficers are Miss Mauree Applegate, vice-president, and 
Miss Lucille Gartz, secretary—treasurer. 


Seventy-five teachers of Langlade county met at 
Antigo, April 8th for an evening of information and 
good fellowship. A. W. Zellmer was the speaker of 
the evening, with the rest of the program devoted to 
music given by various teachers in the county. The 
group voted to have a picnic before the close of the 
school year. 


“The A. H. S. Falcon” is the name of the school 
annual being put out at Amherst for the first time 
this year. Walter L. Bohman and W. C. Johnson are 
guiding the destinies of the new publication venture. 
The business men of Amherst have supported the 
book so well that it will be possible to reduce the 
cost so that all students can afford to buy a copy. 


School administrators of Waupaca county and their 
wives had an interesting dinner meeting at Weyau- 
wega the evening of April 6. Principal A. H. Koten, 
Weyauwega, had charge of the program, which con- 
sisted of a roundtable discussion among the men and 
bridge for the ladies. Supt. Lester Emans, Waupaca, 
directed the discussion. 

The meeting was pronounced such a success that 
it was decided to continue the idea, with the next 
meeting scheduled for Clintonville. 





Ann Emery Hall has attractive single 
beds with comfortable innerspring mat- 
tresses. See opposite page. 











. vg +014 DAYS..5175 
See Old Mexico, Hollywood, Banff, 
Vancouver, Lake Lovise. The Best in the 


West. Speciol train, oll expenses included. 


Tae Se 


ight Sun. All expenses included. 


Write for Free Booklet ; 
134 NORTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO + CENtral 3035 








E U R 0 8 E s 8 16 Coaniotes 


A personally conducted, all-expense tour, sail- 545 
ing from New York July 2. Frankly economical 

but comfortable all the way. Covers all thebest known 
points and many unusual ones. Write for folder N. 


MENTOR TOURS “© "asiaxedo" =" 
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. « » A Residence of Distinction 
for women attending the 


al 
RATES FOR 


$60 - $65 - $70 - $75 


Room and Board for 6 Weeks 
$5 deposit required 
Rooms also available for 9 weeks 


Delicious food 
Cool, delightful rooms 
Interesting social program 


265 Langdon - 





Ann Emery Hall . 


University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 


Running water and phone in each room 
Recreation room 
Innerspring mattresses 


Madison, Wis. 


Recreation Roof 








Ann Emery is ideally 
situated in the center of 
University life, just two 
blocks from the campus, 
one block from Lake Men- 
dota, with private pier for 
your use. 


You are within easy walk- 
ing distance from Capitol 
square, the shops, thea- 
tres, etc. Ann Emery Hall 
welcomes you. 






































Annually we have the pleasure of seeing copies 
of ‘Fact and Rumor’ that colorful and interesting 
mimeographed house organ published by the Milwau- 
kee County House of Correction. Kenneth H. Zahrte, 
educational director, is to be congratulated upon the 
interest which he has obviously instilled in those un- 
der his direction in the editing ef this splendid little 
publication. 


There was lots of excitement around Saxon the 
last day of March when the hot water tank in the 
basement of the high school blew up, wrecking the 
floor of the classroom directly over the boiler room, 
and flooding the basement. Had the blast occurred 
during the day it would have endangered the lives 
of the 160 students of the school. 


The Educational Research Service (a joint enter- 
prise of the N.E.A. Research Division and American 
Association of School Administrators) has recently 
prepared a circular, “Employment Status and Leaves 
of Absence of Teachers, 1937-38," which shows data 
received from 87 school systems in cities over 100,000 
in population and 215 school systems in cities 30,000 
to 100,000 in population. Subtopics covered are: 
term of employment, use of written contracts, ap- 
pointment of local residents as teachers, employment 
of married women as teachers, regulations governing 
sick leave and other types of leaves of absence. 


The N.E.A. Research Division has recently com- 
piled a 30-page mimeographed “Bibliography on 
Youth Problems” which contains 257 annotated ref- 
erences. Single copies may be obtained for 15 cents 
with regular discounts on quantity orders. 


A list of fifty-one national safety organizations 
which issue free or inexpensive materials for use in” 
schools has just been released by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association. A brief 
description of the work of each organization is given, 
together with titles of representative publications. 
No attempt has been made to evaluate the material 
listed, the users of the bibliography are warned that 
many of the publications listed contain various 
amounts of advertising. This bibliography has been 
prepared for free distribution to teachers. 


Attendance officers, as well as teachers in charge 
of attendance work, held an organization meeting 
during the Wisconsin Vocational convention at 
Wausau, May 6-7. The meeting was in charge of 
Mrs. Josephine M. Bangsberg, supervisor of attend- 
ance at the La Crosse Vocational and Adult school. 
Problems common to all schools in relation to at- 
tendance were discussed. It is hoped to make this an 
annual event, and all teachers interested should con- 
tact Mrs. Bangsberg for further information. 


Many Wisconsin commercial teachers will be in- 
terested in the fact that the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education will be held on 
June 30—July 1, at the Chicago University School of 
Business. The program is being planned around the 
theme, “Business as a Social Institution’’. Speakers 
scheduled include Ernest Zelliott, Floyd Reeves, 
Arthur W. Kornhauser, and Harold G. Schields. 
Miss Helen Gardiner, state chairman of the N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education, urges ll 
Wisconsin commercial teachers to attend. 
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2 A rather unique experiment in forensics was con- 
W ANTED: For vacation od longer ducted this spring when orations and declamations 

e ee an piswen o were transmitted by amateur radio from Hustisford to 
Wisconsin. Vacation men make up to $400.00 a Mes —— eet — pao 2 J sar proce 
month on highly regarded book line for schools. amateur station W9OTL, o wiaa by Principal 
Write: Butler Publishing Company, 320 East 10th C. R. Wentland at Husti fc 4 ” d iad 2 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. . R. Wentland at Hustisford, and station W9UDL, 

operated by Lester Johnson at Oshkosh. 
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A Wisconsin Agency with * 
A Well-Earned Reputation of Reliability and Service 





ihe PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY 
Owner and Manager 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
















An Active Reliable Agency 
Cc of A 4 E: Good Service at All Seasons 
TEACHERS AGENCY ¢@ Free Enrollment 
(Established, 1900) Many Positions Are Opening 


W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - 2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 











MISSOULA, MONTANA of Agency. Shortage all departments, particularly music, com- 
Member N.A.T.A. 23 years superior placement service _—_ mercial, etc. Certification booklet free to members. Enroll now. 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY = 3a0hmic Wer. “entcpete mcstest denmnd i aster 








A L ye E RT Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 placements 
in all lines of school work. Vacancies doubled. 
Teachers’ Agency Shortage in Commerce, Home Economics, Physical 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Education (women), Grades, city and suburban. Send 


Cor. Agencies: 635-5th Ave., N. Y. for folder today. N.A.T.A. 
Hyde Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 











GOOD DEMAND ren: WISCONSIN TEACHERS. Vacancies—good salaries and location. 
80 page Application Handbook free to members. 


goat'pactions  SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE _, Wester omce 


Good Teachers 813 Lumber Exchange, M 
Good Service Member National Association enchtre” Agencies Seattle, Wash. 














TEACHERS Our Service Is Nationwide 


"Sh" CHICAGO 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have ever been 
before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not only have the educational 
training and experience, but who also have excellent qualifications in personality. We 
try to serve carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. Early registration is 
an advantage. Member N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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n- The latter part of March the village of Glenwood 
ns City turned out enmasse for the dedication of their 
to new auditorium. The main speaker of the evening 
sh was State Supt. Callahan, who was first principal of 
th the Glenwood City school when it was organized in 
al 1891. The auditorium is equipped so that it can be 
a used as a gymnasium, and it promises to fill a real 
community need. Another notable feature of this 
new $43,000 building is the fact that every cent was 
~ raised through local effort, without any federal aid 
or grant. 
An old history of the school, published in 1935, 
shows a picture of the first building, a four-room 
structure used entirely for the grades. In 1891 high | Ss 
school was added in a $10,000 addition, with a sec- 
ond addition added in 1906. 
The official representatives of thirty-four national 
organizations recently met at N.E.A. Headquarters to 
consider the drafting of a bill based on the recom- y, 
mendations of the President’s Advisory Committee on we 
y Education. Substantial agreement was reached on all 7 if 
main provisions. A bill will appear in Congress at an ng 
early date as a substitute for the Harrison—Fletcher oh LH wen 
Bill. Favorable action is expected during this session “3 » 4 
of Congress. i tei 
‘ \ 
y 
NECROLOGY 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death TO O LD Vi RGI N [A 
* We recently received postal notice to the effect 
that Miss Lydia I. Goehring, teacher at Wonewoc, Welcome to this Land of Romance! Here 
* had died. Details have not been received by this Colonial America has come to life . . . even 
' office. to the flowers which your ancestors knew. 
' Sirs, Asvid Swenson (ene tnae Pubes), 37, Fascinating iperres-a9 ~ oe ae 
a teacher in the schools of Merrill and Green Bay lonial Capital, wit its lovely old-fas RsOMex 
prior to her marriage, died at her home in Men- gardens, beckons. Re-live history’s thrilling 
- ominee, Michigan, the latter part of March. chapters which centered around Jamestown 
and Yorktown 7 Richmond, Fredericks- 
Miss Leonore Totto, a teacher in the schools of burg, Petersburg and the many other 
Madison for 25 years prior to her retirement in 1928, Virginia towns, all rich in historical asso- 
died at her home in Madison, April 4, after a short cations. 
illness. 
“Explore” the magnificent Shenandoah 
Mrs. Aurie Hedrick Voss, engaged in teaching for National Park. Take its thrilling Skyline 
i 42 years, 20 of which were spent as a teacher in Wis- Drive. See the caverns, Natural Bridge 
‘ consin High school, Madison, from 1916 until her and Natural Tunnel “miracles of 
retirement in 1936, died at her home in Madison, stone” . . . and, remember that Virginia’s 
April 10, after a short illness. Her husband, Ernest mer EC ETRE EEE <3" ania 
J ° ° ° seashore 1s always near by, with tine resor 
Voss, died early this year, after being on the faculty . é , 
: tape’ hotels to fit any budget. 
: of the university for many years. 
Miss Mary Cunningham, 30, a teacher in the Ham- SEES SRE Nene 
mond schools, died at her home in that city on VIE 
April 2, after a lingering illness. Urite eed Virginia 
John A. Diederichsen, 84, for many years associ- - . . 
ated with the Milwaukee schools prior to his retire- Conservation Commission 
ment six years ago, died in his sleep, April 11. 
Room 809, 914 Capitol Street 
* Miss Virginia Fish, home economics teacher at RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
a Galesville High school, died at a La Crosse hospital, 
April 13, after a brief illness. Travel Motion Pictures Available 
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LST A ST SS eS cK SCAN Scibitdecemerene ner eect 


Sena tlt Fx 


SFA NAILIN EP iF AI 


Studies in Prose 
and Poetry 





Not “just an- 
other collection 
of poems and 
prose selec- 
tions”— 


In checking 
the content of 
these books, the 
authors and edi- 
tors of this ser- 
ies chose selec- 
tions on the 
basis of —First, 

Pupil Interest; Second, Literary Value; 
and Third, Variety. A careful check was 
made to insure the inclusion of the ac- 
cepted classics as well as many contem- 
porary selections. Then selections with 
common centers of interest were grouped 
together to sustain pupil-interest. Care- 
ful consideration was given to the mate- 
rial to insure a reasonable balance be- 
tween the number of poems and prose 
selections. Attractive full-page illustra- 
tions were included at frequent intervals 
throughout the books. 


Much thought and planning went into 
the production of the books to make cer- 
tain that the format would be such that 
the pupils would be attracted to them and 
anxious to read the selections. 


The series was divided into two parts— 

For Upper Grades and Junior High 
School: A Junior Anthology, Books 
One, Two, and Three 


For High School: A Junior Anthology, 
World Literature, and High School 
Anthology, Literary Types, Ameri- 
can Literature, and English 
Literature 


Acceptance of these books has been 
immediate. They have just been listed 
for use in the 7th and 8th grades of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 


An attractive 32-page brochure, giving 
complete information on the series, is 
available upon request. Write for it. 


LAIDLAW BROS. 


320 East 21st Street 
Chicago 
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GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION ' 


SERIES 


Complete series of teachers books dealing 
with the geography instruction and interpre- 
tation. A collection of articles by outstanding RIE 
geographers. Sponsored by National Council 
of Geography teachers. 


GEOGRAPHY— 
HOW TO TEACH IT 


by 24 outstanding teachers. List 
$1 





HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
STUDIES (The United States) 


Special Studies of Various Re- 
gions. List $2.00. 


LIFE IN ASIA 


Personal observations of 21 writ- 
ers. List $2.40. 


! 
I 
ACTIVITIES IN 
( 


~~ Fr -s, Pr 





GEOGRAPHY 


A storehouse of puzzles, games 
and other vitalizing helps, 





Include these on your next Book Requisition. 


McKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT, Bloomington, mt. | 
e 


Outstanding Publications 


f 
‘ 
That merit your careful consideration: 
] 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


Grades 3-8 Also Junior High Course 7-8-9 ‘ 
New and Enlarged Editions of the 
Elementary Course now available. 


, 

Modern and practical, this series has { 
brought about definitely improved results 

in hundreds of cities, towns, and rural 

districts. ! 

! 


Background for Citizenship 


Four books of this new series now ready: 
Money, What It Is and What It Does 
Taxes, Benefit and Burden 

Banking, How It Serves Us 
The Constitution, The Middle Way 

For Grades 8-12. Cloth-bound, list .80 each 


Send for descriptive folder. 


The HAPPYTOWN Series , 


For the primary grades. Reading-and- 
work books, content dealing with citizen- ( 
ship and character training. 


Correspondence invited 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


4620 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 











BOOK GOSSIP 


Teachers in the social studies field have for many 






A new arithmetic series enters the arena—The Iro- 
quois New Standard Arithmetics, with book one, for 
grades 3—4 just off the press, and the remaining two 


7 years recognized the value of Pahlow’s book, Man’s books of the series scheduled for publication before 
Great Adventure, as history well told. Now Ginn & _ the close of the school year. 

Co. have come out with a revised edition, at $2.20. We presume that the series will follow the format 
w The revision is mostly in bringing in events of the of the first pateg Naeger ge = ~~ 
“a : : P in appearance. The material is presented in a style 
past few years, in relation to world affairs. that is simple and direct, well graded in difficulty, 
Two recent revisions of books which are part of tied in with life experiences, and replete with diag- 

it- The Climax Latin Series, published by Silver— nostic tests and remedial drills. 
Burdett: Latin—First Year, by Magoffin and Henry, There is little need to impress the adult of 1938 
and Latin—Second Year, by Berry and Lee. The main that America has big problems to solve, and so while 
revision is illustrative, with eight new color plates intended for high school use, many adults will find 
Ee in each new book, in addition to a number of new Problems of American Democracy (Patterson, Little 
‘i exercises in Latin—Second Year. As those who have and Burch, The Macmillan Co., $1.88) of great 
Seed Genes Nici: tee owe, tee Manicthien hanee SN ek ele Se ee ote re 
sheik dbeiictiahie, wots te ; ; the h d shows the relationship of internal problems to prob- 
_ SRE 8 he Chengee nee lems of the world at large. Problems of produc- 
I. are of real importance, beyond making the books tion, exchange, distribution, consumption, economic 











more attractive and meaningful. Prices: 1st yr.— 
$1.48; 2nd yr.—$1.80. 


Because of the fact that bird life of Wisconsin is 
nearly identical to bird life in Minnesota we are 
sure that many Wisconsin bird lovers and nature 
lovers will be greatly interested in Dr. Thomas S. 
Roberts’ Logbook of Minnesota Bird Life, 1917- 
1937, published in a limited edition by the Minne- 
sota University Press (332 pages, $2.50). As only 
400 copies are for open sale we would suggest that 
you write for your copy immediately if you desire 
to purchase a book of exceptional value to oritholo- 
gists. The book contains a vast amount of interest- 
ing observations on bird migration and nesting, the 
blooming of flowers, weather changes, etc. While the 
major portion of the text and the line drawings by 
the noted bird artist Walter J. Breckenridge deal 
with bird life of the upper Mississippi valley there 
are many other parts of the book devoted to animals 
and flowers of the region. 


Three new paper-bound publications from Mc- 
Knight & McKnight: Two concern themselves with 
manners: How Do YOU Do? ($.25, $2.25 per doz., 
$15 per 100) and Test on Manners ($.10, $.80 per 
doz., $5.00 per 100) are for use in junior high 
schools. Good practical explanations of conduct in 
various social situations, how to introduce others, etc. 

The two other McKnight booklets are in the field 
of geography: One, Geographical Cross Word Puz- 
zles ($.20, $1.20 per doz.) will appeal to the play 
competitive interest in high school geography classes. 
Eastern Continents (Ridgley-Howe, $.56) is a new 
revision of an earlier workbook. Concerns geography 
of Africa, Asia, Australia, and Europe. 





conservation, social security, human conservation and 
the improvement of social organization and institu- 
tions from the core of the book. 


Two new Bridgman publications (Bridgman Pub- 
lishers, Pelham, N. Y.) of special interest to ele- 
mentary art instructors or any elementary teacher 
who has charge of drawing work: 

500 Pictures to Draw (Joseph F. O'Hare, $1.50) 
is crowded from cover to cover with over a thousand 
sketches, easy to copy on the blank pages opposite 
each page. Beginning with simple forms of birds, 
plants, fruits, flowers and vegetables, the book pro- 
gresses to the basic matchstick figures, and then 
figures in action. Drawings are new and novel, with 
the instruction very cleverly organized. 

New Ideas in Woodcraft (John T. Lemos, $2.00) 
gives the reader valuable information on the best 
woods to use for various handcrafts, inexpensive out- 
fits, sawing, carving, and tooling, color schemes, etc. 
Suitable for adults as well as students. 

The ever-increasing interest in the social studies in 
the elementary grades should assure a ready market 
for a new Scribner publication How People Work 
Together (Freeland, Ayer, and Moore, 298 pages, 
$.96) which is the newest book in the New Frontier 
Social Science Series. As the title suggests, the book 
treats in simple, descriptive language how people 
work together to get food, clothing, shelter, com- 
munication and transportation. The subject matter is 
very well correlated, and care has been taken to keep 
within the limits of a tested fourth grade vocabulary. 

It is interesting to note in passing that the Mad- 
ison course of study was considered, along with 
courses in other cities, in the preparation of this 


book. 
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JAMPACKED with EXPLORATION 
and GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
By Lloyd L. Jones 


A Junior High School Text 


1. That includes correlated functional 
arithmetic, handwriting, and vocabulary 
training. 

2. That explores the field of business, of- 
fers guidance, and develops all the social 
values of this rich subject. 

3. That makes the student aware of the 
business forces and business practices 
that affect his life from early youth to 
old age. 

. That is on the eighth and ninth grade 
vocabulary level, and holds the student’s 
interest. 

. That makes future commercial studies 
more meaningful, more effective, more 
valuable. 

3. That is supplemented by a teacher’s 
methods book, an optional work book 
program, and modern tests that are 
impressive. 


You can teach without this text— 
But you cannot teach so well without it. 


Correspondence Invited. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 

















The real arithmetic course 


that every school needs 


Buswell - Brownell - John 


DAILY -LIFE ARITHMETICS 


Real learning through a technique that 
makes the child see sense in what he 
is doing. 


Real appreciation of the use of arithme- 
tic through materials closely patterned 
after life. 


A three-book and a six-book edition, 
richly illustrated in color. Also mate- 
rials for the early grades. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 




















All the material is presented in story form, with a 
logical grouping under the topical heads noted above. 

Some other recent publications from Scribner 
presses: Three new books in The Childhood Readers 
on the fourth, fifth and sixth grade levels. Price $.88 © 
each. Titles, from fourth through sixth: “New Stor- © 
ies for Boys and Girls’, “New Stories of Today and © 
Yesterday”, and ‘New Stories of Life and Adven- 
ture’. Can be secured in Star Edition if imprint of 7 
grade not desired. 4 

Books 3-4-5 of the Real Life Arithmetic series ~ 
(Bond, Reynolds, Shuster and West) are just off the 
press, with each book listed at $.66. As this series is 
well established and known to many teachers there is 
little need to comment on these books, which follow 
the pattern of the books in the series previously 
published. 

Plane Geometry by George T. Major (280 pages, 
$1.20) is taught by the laboratory method, whereby 
the pupil learns by doing. Lessons are correlated with 
life experiences or practical applications within the 
understanding of the pupil. 


Have you seen the Merton—McCall Readers pub- | 
lished by Laidlaw Bros.? Outside of the fact that 
they are beautifully illustrated, well printed, and of 
most importance, well written, they are of special 
interest to teachers in Wisconsin as one of the 
authors is Miss Elda L. Merton, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Waukesha and well known in 
state supervisory circles. There are six books in the 
series, three of which are at hand: Bob and Jane 
(Primer) $.27 paper, $.45 cloth; At Work and Play 
(First Grade) $.30 paper, $.54 cloth; and From Day 
to Day (Second Grade) $.36 paper, $.60 cloth. 

Each reader has a limited, basic vocabulary which 
serves as a good foundation for further reading. One 
of the most distinctive features of the series is the 
use of a color illustration on the left hand page, 
around which the story or lesson is built, and then 
on the right hand page is the “Development Lesson’. 
The authors make quite a point of the practicality of 
the stories, with each lesson related to common not 
unusual experiences. For example, the books avoid 
such an experience as riding in a Pullman, for many 
children haven't the opportunity of having such a 
life experience. 


A new edition of Reading and Literature (Hag- 
gerty and Smith) has just been announced by the 
World Book Co. To be more accurate, books one 
(for seventh grade) and two (eighth grade)—each 
$1.48—are offered in a revised edition; book three 
still in original edition. 

The purpose of these literary readers is to whet 
the pupil’s appetite for good books, and as indi- 
vidual tastes naturally vary the authors have chosen 
a wide selection of literary classics. Romance, adven- 
ture, biography, nature—all find a place in these 
books; likewise, the various types of literary forms, 
such as the novel, drama, essay, poetry, are all 
represented. 

Study helps at the end of the selections serve to 
increase the students’ appreciation and understanding 
of literature as an expression of life experience. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL 
THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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SASSO EATEN YT URN GS NE UE RENEE AAR es ten ye 


6 pertinent questions on an 
important chapter of your life 


E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


R. L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HiRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Bearer Dam 


RopGER Dopp 
Beloit. 


H. R. PRUFEMERS 
Burlington 


A. C. GiBBs 
Columbus 


S. O. DONKLE 
Ft. Atkinson 


Howarpb GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. HOARD 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


VERYL COURTIER 
Madison 


M. W. HEss 
Madison 


M. G. HUBER 
Madison 


F. G. SwOBODA 
Madison 


Ray E. GILe 
Mervillan 





I. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


De 


6. 


Have I a definite aim 
in life? 


Am I planning for the 
years to come? 


Will I be able to retire 
from active work some 
day? 


When? 


How large an income 
will I need then? 


How can I be assured of 
at least that income at 
that time? 


Perhaps one of the 4Etna Life sales- 
men whose names are listed here can 
help you arrive at an easy solution to 


those questions. 
Obligation? 


Use the coupon. 
None at all. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 


I should like detailed information about 
the AAtna Life Income Plan. 


Name 


Address 











C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Jct. 


W. F. BuFCH 
Milwaukee 


C. M. KING 
Milwaukee 


G. W. McCLuNnG 
Milwaukee 


G. W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


M. J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah 


Tom Dowp 
Neu Richmond 


E. L. Arwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W.H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING 
Wausau 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 


PETER ANDERSON 
Woodruff 
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1,000 EYES 


Protect Your Interests 


at CHAPMAN'S 


For 80 years, our search for the best in style and 
quality has been unceasing. We value, just as you do, 
the high standards of integrity and honest merchan- 
dising for which the Chapman label stands. However, 
to err is human and, despite all our precautions, we 


sometimes make mistakes. It is to avoid just such mis- 
takes, no matter how small, that we recently instituted 
a “Mistake Contest” for our employees. For any mis- 
leading error in any advertisement, window, or de- 
partmental sign, ONE DOLLAR is paid to the first 
employee who reports it. If we advertise Pearls for 
two dollars, and neglect to mention that they are 
simulated pearls, we pay one dollar. If a window 
sign reads Fabrics, Main Floor, instead of the correct 
floor direction, Third Floor, we pay one dollar. We 
thought you would be interested to know that literally 
1,000 eyes are protecting your interests at Chapman’s, 
even to the misleading omission of a comma! 


T. A. CHAPMAN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PHONE BR. 5041 
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WORRIED 


(Financial worries) 





E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


R. L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 











CAREFREE 


(No financial worries) 


In which frame do you want your picture? 


In the frame above belongs 
the woman who hesitates to 
face the future—who puts 
off definite financial plan- 
ning for the years to come. 
It is an easy but dangerous 
thing to do, because it is in 
those very years that it will 
be most difficult for her to 
adjust herself to the reduced 
income which usually fol- 
lows retirement. Perhaps she 
is not aware of how conven- 
iently and at what a small 
sacrifice she can put herself 
into the place of the woman 
who is not harassed by fear 
of her financial future. 

















H. R. PRUEMERS 
Burlington 


A. C. Gress 
Columbus 


S. O. DoNKLE 
Ft, Atkinson 


HowarbD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F, E. HoarRD 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


M. W. HEss 
Madison 


M. G. HuBErR 
Madison 





The woman whose picture’ 
belongs on this side lets life 
insurance take the burden of 
money worries from her. To 
be sure, it means saving reg- 
ularly, but she knows now 
that the most difficult obsta- 
cle to overcome, in this re- 
spect, is the decision to be- 
gin. The peace of mind 
which she enjoys now in 
knowing that her later years 
will be secure is a pleasant 
forerunner to her retirement 
years when her Etna Life In- 
come Plan will provide reg- 
ular monthly income checks 
—guaranteed as long as she 
lives. 








F. G. SwoBoDA G. W. McCLunG 
Madison Milwaukee 


Ray E. GILE G. W. MEDLER 
Merrillan Milwaukee 


C. H. ANDERSON ALVIN MOSER 
Milton Jct. Milwaukee 


W. F. BuECcH M. J. WESTER 
Milwaukee Milwaukee 


C. M. KING LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Milwaukee Neenah 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


OPPERMANN & - 
HELLING 
Wausau 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 


PETER ANDERSON 
Woodruff 


Albert E. Mielenz, General Agt. Aj INAS Aitna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin Nat. Bank Bldg. VW) Milwaukee ; ; +: Wisconsin 
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We're going to need a bigger sock — 
We give you timely warning 

If we are going to get the things 
We should have Christmas morning. 








Laugh and, The 


“Yes, Christmas time is drawing near, 
The days are short and fleet; 

And Santa Claus will soon be here 
To do his stocking feat.” 


Christmas Reflections 

You may as well do your Christmas hinting early. 

The most important question of the month: What 
size slipper does Dad wear? 

A one-pound box of candy is an appropriate gift 
to a girl who has no brothers. If she has brothers, 
add two pounds for each brother. f 

Some years ago the great question was how to 
get the boys out of the trenches before Christmas; 
now it is how to get out of the hole after the 
holiday. 

Who can run around all night and not get talked 
about? Santa Claus. 

As a father we are puzzled to know how to tell 
Willie that Santa Claus comes down the chimney in 
a steam-heated flat. 


Plenty to Pick From 
“Did you get many Christmas presents this year?” 
“Sure,” said the burglar’s wife. “You see, my hus- 
band did his shopping early.” 


Boston to Date 

Visitor: “I suppose, Joany, that you are expecting 
Santa Claus to fill your stockings with all sorts of 
nice presents?” ‘ 

Joany (aged six): ‘‘Assuredly not! I threw the 
Santa Claus myth into discard years ago. I have no 
sympathy with those, either young or old, who are 
obsessed by such an antiquated and obsolete complex.” 


Song Sex 
Hee: “A friend of mine named his child Carol 
because she was born on Christmas.” 
Haw: “She? I thought a carol was a hymn.” 


Absent-Minded School Teacher: "Yes, dear, 
what is it?’’ 
—Everybody’s Weekly. 


“Lady, it’s marked ‘Not to be opened 


before Christmas.” 
—Judge. 


Gold Diggers 
‘“‘My daughter hooked a gold watch for Christmas.” 
“Mine would scorn using a hook. She hauls a 
seine.” 
— Louisville Courier-Journal 


Who Wants to Be a Saint? 
“There's only one man in the world who is satis- 
fied at seeing empty stockings.” 
“Who's that?” 
“Santa Claus.” 


Correct, Sit Down 
Teacher: ‘When is the best time to pick apples to 
keep for Christmas?” 
Boy: “When there ain’t nobody lookin’.” 


The Bridge Hound 
Kind Old Lady: “And do you know why Santa 
Claus didn’t bring you anything, little girl?” 
Doll-Faced Child: “Yes, darn it. I trumped 
father’s ace in the bridge game Christmas Eve.” 


Merry Christmas! 
Neighbor: “Jones is planning a Christmas celebra- 
tion. I see they're carrying in a yule log.” 
“That's not a yule log; that’s Jones.” 


Santa Stumbles 
Mother: “Who taught you that wicked word?” 
Small Son: ‘Santa Claus.” 
“Santa Claus?” 
“Yes, when he stumbled over my bed on Christmas 
morning.” 





Over 100,000 


of these 
POSTERS have 
been Distributed 


e Each year at the opening of school, 
large, striking posters, cautioning auto- 
mobile drivers to look out for school 
children are distributed by Employers 
Mutuals. This year over 100,000 of 
these posters were mailed. You'll see 
them in stores, offices, factories and in- 
stitutions everywhere, and if they help 
to save the life of just one little child 
their distribution will be justified. 

@ Saving lives and injuries through the 
prevention of accidents is one project of 
Employers Mutuals. Providing good 
Automobile, Fire and other Casualty in- 
surance is another. If you are interested 
h in any of these lines of insurance you'll 
! find the Protection, Service and Div- 
| idend Savings of Employers Mutuals 
worth having. Why not insure your car 
with “Employers Mutual’’? Let us tell 
you why! Your inquiry invited. Address 
the office nearest you. 























Want a Copy ? 


The poster is 17 x 22 inches in size and is pnoanapnet in three 
colors. Teachers, Schools, Churches, Boy Scout roops, Safety 
Councils throughout the middlewest have sent for copies. You 
may have a copy free. All we ask is that you use it to further 
the interests of safety and the prevention of accidents. Requests for 
copies should be addressed to the company. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen's 
Compensation, Fire and Tornado Insurance 

HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch offices in Appleton, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, 
Racine, Superior, and other principal cities throughout the middlewest. 
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eSECOND SEMESTER SUPPLIES 
Now! 


For Merchandise of Quality 
and Immediate Service 








ORDER 





Use Your 














BUILT | BACKED 
ON 54YEARS | BY OUR RIGID 
OF SERVICE GUARANTEE 





“‘We guarantee all articles described to be exactly as represented. 
If any article is received in imperfect condition or if it is not as 
represented, we shall pay all costs of making exchange if notified 
before goods are returned.” 





EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Laugh and The 


A Long One 
Pet-Shop Dealer—‘“What makes you think that 
dachshunds are becoming fashionable, madam?” 
dy—'‘Because they are always saying over the 
radio, "Get a long little doggie.’ ”’ 
—The Texas Outlook 


Lost and Found 

In a country newspaper appeared the following 
advertisement: “The man who picked up my wallet 
in Fore street was recognized. He is requested to 
return it.” 

The next day this reply was published: ‘‘The rec- 
ognized man who picked up your wallet requests the 
loser to call at any time and collect.” 

—Journal of Education 


No Friends There 

It was a sleepy sort of day; the class was about 
half the usual size, and the professor was calling the 
roll in a half- absent manner. To each name some one 
had answered “here” until the name Smith was 
called. Silence reigned supreme for a moment, only 
to be broken by the professor's voice. “My word ! 
Hasn't Mr. Smith any friends here?” 

—Humbug 
Hard to Explain 

“Say, waiter, there’s hair in the honey, in the ice 
cream, and in the apple sauce.” 

“Why, that’s strange, sir. I can understand how it 
was in the honey—that came from the comb, and the 
ice cream is easy to explain, too, sir, because we used 
shaved ice, but, Lord, sir, how that hair got in the 
apple sauce is beyond me, because I bought them 
apples myself and the farmer told me they was 
Baldwins.”’ 

—Texas Outlook 
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Music Prof.: “What do you think of 
Kreisler?” 

Frosh: “Great!! Splendid!! Swell 
pickup, a lot of pep, and twenty miles 


on a gallon.” 
—Froth. 











The Southern father was introducing his 
family of boys to a visiting Governor. 

“Seventeen boys,” exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor. “And all Democrats, I suppose.” 

“All but one,” said the father proudly. 
“They’re all Democrats but John, the little 
rascal. He got to readin’.” 





A Sad Farewell 
Little bankroll, ere we part, 
Let me press you to my heart. 
All the year I’ve worked for you, 
I've been faithful, you've been true. 
Little bankroll, in a day 
You and I will go awa 
To find some gay and festive spot; 
I'll return—but you will not. 


Noun Then 
Teacher—Give me three collective nouns. 
Student—Fly-paper, waste-basket, and a vacuum 
cleaner. 
—Michigan Education Journal 


On the Shelf 
A four-year-old occupied an upper berth in the 
sleeping car. Awakening once in the middle of the 
night his mother asked him if he knew where he was. 
“Course I do,” he replied, “I'm in the top drawer.” 
_— ne Teacher 





Why Complain? 

Kelly and Cohen were having dinner together. 
Cohen helped himself to the larger fish and Kelly 
said: 

“Fine manners you have, Cohen. If I had reached 
out first I'd have taken the smaller fish.” 

Cohen—"Vell, you got it, didn’t you?” 

—Journal of Education 


Par Excellence! 
“I see you got 73 in history,” remarked the golfer- 
parent absently. ‘““What’s par for the course?” 
—Detroit News 
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INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


in the notable series of 
work-type readers: 


READING 
TO LEARN 


Yoakam Bagley Knowlton 


Extending to pupils of the lower grades 
the advantages of instruction in learn- 
ing to read and study by reading about 
subjects correlated with the curriculum 
and with contemporary life. 





Distinguished by 


A new height of 
achievement in re- 
lating the _ princi- 
ples of biology to 
man’s problems of 
everyday living. 





The NEW EDITION of 
FAY’S ELEMENTS 
OF ECONOMICS 


Revised by William C. Bagley, Jr. 


This famous book, “the very best simple 
explanation of economics” is newly 
brought up to date for continued useful- 
ness. It emphasizes the modern inter- 
pretation of the study of economics as 
a social science. 

















A new text-workbook 
in safety education ... 


LIVING SAFELY 


Bowman Boston 

Activity, text, and work materials on 
everyday safety measures for home, 
school, street, and highway. Each les- 
son on two facing pages. Illustrated. 
For upper grades or junior high schools. 





Featuring 


The most up-to-date 
information. _Inter- 
esting, informal 
style. 
Unusual pictures, 
newly made. 

Fine balanced 
authorship repre- 
senting scientific and 

educational fields. 





A survey of 
contemporary civilization 


PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


Patterson : Little : Burch 


biome J interesting presentation of 
our problems of civilization. Splendidly 
written—a complete survey based on 
the unifying idea that each economic 
problem has social consequences involv- 
ing governmental action as our chief 
instrument of social control. 











@ The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago @ 
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Mitchell's Map 


(See pages 289-292) 





How the Old Northwest 
Was Reputed to Be 
in ‘17595 
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“Sounder teeth and 
firmer gums mean 
better classroom work 
and attendance— 
that’s why 
we stress 
gum massage!” 


Today’s creamy foods, 
as this young man 
knows, deprive the 
gums of the exercise 
they need for health. 


Some day she'll thank 
this teacher for start- 
ing her on the road to 
sound, healthy teeth 
and strong, firm gums, 



















Right in the classroom the men and women of to- 
morrow are learning how to help protect their spar- 
kling smile for years to come—are being taught that 
care of the gums is as important as care of the teeth. 








Modern Teachers Urge Classroom 
Drills in Gum Massage as an 

Aid Towards Sounder Teeth 

and Healthier Gums 


DUCATORS today realize that the future habits 
E of youngsters are moulded right in the primary 
grades of our schools. And in many schools, in regu- 
lar classroom drills, young Americans are being 
taught the importance of gum massage to sound 
teeth and healthy gums. 

Today’s soft foods rob our gums of exercise, deny 
them the natural stimulation they need for healthy 
firmness. They tend to become weak and tender— 
sensitive to the touch—often they flash that warn- 
ing signal—a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

Modern gums, because of modern foods, need 
extra care—the stimulation of massage. Its tech- 
nique, as taught in many schools, is simple. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. And, as teachers 


explain, circulation is quickened in the gum tis- 
sues—lazy gums respond to this exercise with new, 
healthier firmness. 

As an aid in gum massage, many dentists recom- 
mend the use of Ipana because it is especially de- 
signed not only to help keep teeth sparklingly 
bright but, with massage, to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. Try Ipana yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. You'll discover a brighter lustre to your 
teeth—your gums will feel better, look better—your 
smile will be winning, attractive. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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Chewing Gum benefits teeth. It 


C h C W 1 Nn 4 assures less deficiency in chewing 


exercise — cleanses teeth — and 


G u i ] ) stimulates circulation in neglected 


gums. 4 Helps toward Good » »4~ 4. 
Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) 














exercises them 









and helps Your Dentist (3) Clean | 
Teeth (4) Tooth-Exercise. | 
aa them Begin today to give your 










teeth these Chewing 
Gum benefits. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH—BASIS OF OUR 
STATEMENTS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 




































social geography. Ready March 20. 
$1.96 list. 
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RECORD-KEEPING 


JUST PUBLISHED —this important 
new book which combines bookkeeping 
for personal use and bookkeeping for 
business use in a well-balanced one- 
year course. Effective chapter organi- 
zation. Carefully graded exercises. At- 
tractive full-page illustrations in color. 
Send for circular $567. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Be Healthy 


CRISP 


A high school health text prepared by 
the department of Research and Cur- 
riculum, Denver public schools. Ready 
June 15. 
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NEW BOOKS 


that 


1. offer better teaching methods 

2. follow recent educational research 
trends 

3. secure greater pupil interest 


reading 


GUIDANCE IN READING 
SERIES 


An unusual, new series of basic readers with 
carefully controlled vocabulary, gradation of 
difficulty, and allocation of material by interest 
levels. Social and natural science content, 
grouped by units with central themes, and 
based on the child’s everyday activities. Em- 
phasizes reading readiness and reading abilities. 


health 


HEALTH - HAPPINESS - 
SUCCESS SERIES 


by W. E. Burkard, R. L. Chambers, 
and F. W. Maroney 


by Grace E. Storm 


The most widely used health series in the United 
States today. These books develop’ correct 
health habits that insure good physical, mental, 
and social health; attitudes strong enough to fix 
good habits; and ideals that lead to continuous 
improvement. Completely new, these books con- 
tain a new unit organization; new, motivated 
presentation; and new, colorful pictures. 


arithmetic 


CHILD-LIFE 
ARITHMETICS 


by Clifford Woody, Frederick S. Breed, 
and James R. Overinan 


A new series especially designed to meet the 
requirements of progressive educators and to fit 
the individual needs of children. Provides diag- 
nostic tests, keyed with remedial exercises, and 
text material incorporating grade placement 
recommendations. Here is simplification of 
subject matter and vital presentation of child- 
life materials and activities. (1937 copyright.) 


For full details about these books, write 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


‘isconsin Representatives 
Mr. F. E. Jaastad 
3178 No. 50th Street 
Mr. W. M. Pfafflin 
726—dth Avenue 


Milwaukee 


Eau Claire 





et 


American Universat Desk 206 


American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 
out of place in the present day school. They are a 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 


School furniture by the American Seating Company is 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and in 
addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, cor- 
rect posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at a reasonable cost. 

Branch and distributor offices conveniently 
near you, warehouses at strategic points and 
a trained staff of installation men, make our 
service quickly available to every school. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
5193 Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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{ SUPERIOR S. T. C. 
| J. D. Hill, Pres. 
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The state teacher colleges 
» of Wisconsin, with which 
Stout Institute is now in- 
cluded, are so located that 
»you can easily attend a 
summer session without 
going very far from your 
own home. All of these 
institutions offer courses of 
special interest and value 
to teachers. 





' Write For Free Bulletins 


Attend Summer School 
NEAR YOUR HOME 


00 
eo? 3 
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STEVENS POINT 
F. S$. Hyer, Pres. 
* 
OSHKOSH S. T. C. 
, F. R. Polk, Pres. 
LA CROSSE S. T. C. ™ 
Geo. Snodgrass, Pres. 
a 
al MILWAUKEE $. T. C. 
S-+ «. F. E. Baker, Pres. 
4h “gr 
Rae s 
& a“ qo? 
ws WHITEWATER S. T. C 





gv ph: C. M. Yoder, Pres. 


This Summer Enroll in One of the Wisconsin State Teacher 


Colleges Listed Above for Courses Especially 


Planned To Meet Problems of Wisconsin Teachers 
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“When our big Greyhound Super-Coach paused at 
that Indian trading post, I thought J was the only 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. Was 
my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump- 
Wah, and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my 
startled countenance! I'll bet the whole reservation 
will double up laughing when they see that one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just, such 
thrilling surprises. It is packed with unique and 
pleasant incidents that you don’t seem to find, trav- 
eling any other way. There’s adventure, discovery 
—but with all the rough edges taken off. 

Picture yourself having fun on a Greyhound trip 
—now, later this spring, or this summer... for 
Greyhound is an every-season transportation, with 


TURE ME.. | 


hai 





aovtony for o sy ge ae 


healthful heat on cool days, fresh natural ventilation 
in warm weather, smooth riding always. 


And isn’t it fortunate that the best way to see 
America costs less! Greyhound fares are 25% to 
65% lower than rates for other types of travel! 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations! 


Go by Greyhound Super-Coach ...back home, to 
visit friends, or to some sunny resort... for your 
Spring Vacation or your Easter week-end. Get a 
foretaste of the pleasant scenic travel you'll enjoy 
on a longer trip this summer. Remember, you can 
go three miles by Greyhound at the cost of driving 
a small car just one mile! 








THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFORMATION 


Just write on the line below the place or places you’re planning to visit this spring or summer. 
Then mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509—6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for a bright pictorial travel booklet, also low rates and suggested routes. 





Information on trip to: 





Name 
Address ST-4WI 
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Summer Session—June 27 to August 5, 1938 


| Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Six-Week Courses and Three-W eek 


| 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Short Units 


The summer session at The Stout Institute 
is planned particularly for teachers and 
others interested in Industrial Education and 
Home Economics. In addition to work in 
these fields, an excellent range of courses is 
also offered in science, Social science, Eng- 


~_ om 


lish, education, and vocational education. 
Short units are offered by national leaders 





in Administration of Vocational and Adult 























Education, Supervision of Vocational and 

Adult Education, Family Life, Conference Your Visit to eS nme 

; Leadership, Safety Education, Apprentice ‘ 

i Training, Consumer segs ta in Is Made More Enjoyable by 

j Curriculum Construction, an distributive . 

Occepations Stopping at the SCHROEDER 

Menomonie, located in Northwestern Wis- 

j consin, is within short driving distance of Metropolitan atmosphere aoe | 
the famous Wisconsin summer resort coun- Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
try. Residence facilities include expandec 
and remodeled dormitory accommodations, Coffee Shop with popular prices 

college camp colony, and numerous lake cot- e 
tages. Excellent opportunities for combin- : a 

ing professional study and_ recreational The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 

| activities. ; ‘ Music and Dancing—At Lunch, Dinner, 

The Stout Institute summer session offers After Theatre 

} graduate curricula leading to the Master of : re . 

Science Degree in Industrial Education or Music By America’s Leading Bands 

' Home Economics, and undergraduate cur- Air Conditioned 

i ricula leading to the Bachelor of Science 

: Degree in these fields. HOTEL SCHROEDER 

| Write for the Summer Session Bulletin } 

| DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION ye 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 





SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
AND TEACHERS 


Your present school year is drawing to a close. If we have had the 
privilege of serving you during the 1937-1938 school year—we thank you. 


a Ye 





We look forward to the 1938-1939 term with great interest, hoping to serve you again. 
When you return in August or September, you will find a copy of our new 1938-1939 B, 


“GUIDE TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES” catalog on your desk. V, " 
If, however, due to a change in address, you do not receive a copy please let us know. Yok. 
A catalog will be mailed promptly. 2 
“OUR 54TH YEAR OF COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE” c K 
7 | 


Eau Claire , 


BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


Wuen Writinc ApvertIseRS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL 4h 
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